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WILL SHE BEAR ITr 



CHAPTER I. 



"Here's the Squire hisself a coming up the 
lane, and I tell ye what, sir, if it 's hard 
work that kills a man, I reckon he '11 have a 
precious long time to live." 

"He doesn't often come this way, does 

he?" 

"No; it's longer round to the Oaks this 

way, and he ain't likely to take no extra 

trouble." 

" Hush ! he will hear you, Jesse." 

The persons between whom this dialogue 

passed were Mr. Lennard, Rector of Sum- 

merdown, and Jesse Paramour, churchwarden 
*and farmer in the same parish; and they 

^ VOL. I. B 
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were at the time standing in a field that 
rose slightly above the lane along which the 
object of their remarks was walking. 

As the person called the Squire passed by 
without noticing them, Jesse Paramour said, 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, '^ Parson, I 
wish you'ld explain something you laid 
down in your sermon last Sunday, for it 
has queered me ever since I heard it; not 
that I mean to find fault with the sermon, 
for I thought it a very pretty discourse, 
better nor ordinary, — I did, indeed, sir." 

"That is rather a questionable compli- 
ment, Jesse," observed the rector, smiling. 

" Heart alive ! I did n't mean it in that 
way, sir; you always do take one up so 
agen one's meaning. I have been thinking 
of the sermon more nor I do of them in a 
general way, for you see sermons do go over 
the same ground, as a man may say, so 
often, and there be so many of them in a 
year, that a man can't always mind them, 
leastwise not in the afternoon. No, it weren't 
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ihe sermon that stuck me up — no, no, I 
knew well enough what you were driving 
at, and I wish that rascal Anthony had been 
there to hear you, and so I told Mrs. Crouch 
pretty plainly an hour ago ; but it 's just the 
folk that ought to be preached agen that 
never go to church. No, no, the sermon 
was all good enough, but one remark I can't 
see my way through, no more nor I can 
through a haystack; I can't, indeed, sir." 

" But what is it, Jesse ? I am afraid my 
language was not so plain as it ought to 
liave been; for if you did not understand 
me, I am afraid not many of my congre- 
gation could." 

" No, no, your language was plain enough; 
it weren't that either ; but the doctrine you 
laid down, that queered me, — ^the doctrine, 
jsir." 

"Why, that's worse, Jesse. But tell me 
exactly what your difficulty is," repeated 
the rector, well knowing the loquacious habit 
of his friend. 
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" Well, it may be my ignorance, sir, but 
you said that there 's nothing made without 
a reason and a purpose for everything imder 
the sun, if we could only see it, and that 's 
just what I can't do." 

" Those were not exactly my words, but 
the meaning is all right, so I won't say 
anything about them. But what is it that 
puzzles you ? It's good Scripture doctrine." 

"Why, it's that lazy, do-nothing fellow 
that's just gone by; I have no patience 
with un. What good, I should like to know, 
was he made for ? Why, he 's worse nor 
these things," continued Jesse, spudding 
vigorously at some thistles, and running on 
in his desultory style of conversation at the 
same time ; " and it 's all along of him that 
these thistles grow here. His land, some- 
how or other, gets into the hands of that 
skinflint Anthony, and what does he do to 
clean and improve it? Look at my fields 
adown yonder, do you see a weed upon 
them ? That I do call farming. But along 
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here, aside of Anthony's, no work can keep 
them under. The seed comes from his land 
all one, as if it were sown a purpose. Wliy, 
I shall be working here till dark, and then 
not a quarter done. There ought to be an 
Act of Parliament agen such abuses, and 
them as causes them." 

" But Acts of Parliament can't do every- 
thing, Jesse. Look at this road. The 
Highway Act can't effect its completion. 
Mr. Newland, you know, got the Bench to 
order the full rate, and had the order enforced. 
But what does our surveyor do, backed up 
by the Vestry ? Why, spend it all in the 
upper part of the parish, where roads are 
least wanted." 

It's a burning shame!" ejaculated Jesse; 
^ ^ it 's a burning shame ! Here Mr. Newland 
makes the road hard at his own expense 
down to his own farm-gate, by way of 
encouragement to them to carry it on to 
the village, and then they spite themselves, 
just to leave him in the lurch. And that, 
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too, is all along of the Squire, and the- 
majority as backs him up; not, as I say, 
because they love him, but because they hate 
Mr. Newland and his improvements." 

" It will all come right at last," remarked 
the rector, ^' and the people are already 
beginning to open their eyes, and to under- 
stand who it is that really forwards their 
interests. But while on this subject, Jesse^ 
I must say I do wonder that you persist in 
keeping up the sign-post on the common, 
and I am sure that Mr. Newland on his- 
return will be annoyed at its being placed 
there. Depend on it, it will mislead other 
parties down here, and we shall have an- 
other, and perhaps a serious accident. You 
really ought to move it." 

^' Move the sign-post!" gasped Jesse, in 
indignation, suspending his operations upon 
the thistles. ^^Move the sign-post! Give 
up our party ! Pull down our colours ! You 
can't be serious, Mr. Lennard. Why, I put 
it there with my own hands a purpose to* 
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rile them, and tell our neighbours what a 
hignorant set they be. Move the sign-post ! 
Why, I set it just within my own field, so 
it 's my own property, and let them touch it 
if they dare. I do think they know better 
nor to do that. And you, Mr. Lennard, ask 
me to move it! I'm astonished at you. 
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"Well," replied Mr. Lennard, "depend 
upon it there will be another accident, and 
I am not sure whethier you will not be 
indictable as the cause of it," 

"Accident!" repeated Jesse, rising in 
his wrath, and ignoring the consequences to 
himself. "Why, it's another accident that 
would be the best thing to help us along 
with the road. You don't understand it, 
Mr. Lennard, you don't indeed." 

Mr. Lennard, feeling that anything he 
could say on this point would be useless in 
Jesse's present state of mind, endeavoured 
to draw the offended farmer back to the 
question from which the conversation started 
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— ^the purpose for which it might be con- 
ceived that Squire Wilverden was created. 

But Mr. Paramour, absorbed in his griev- 
ance, had now lost all interest in that per- 
plexing question, and probably all confidence 
in the rector's judgment on that or any other 
subject. After a soothing word or two, and 
a laugh in his sleeve, Mr. Lennard took his 
leave, saying, ^'Well, Jesse, I must wish 
you good morning, for I must be off to 
Widow Thomly's, I have a message for her 
from Miss Newland. You know, I suppose, 
it is settled that Mary Thomly is to be 
married to John Hayfield?" 

At any other time Jesse would have gladly 
availed himself of this opportunity to continue 
the conversation, but he was now too deeply 
oifended, and merely uttered a grunt in reply, 
proceeding to eradicate his enemies, the 
thistles, and repeating to himself, from time 
to time, " Remove the sign-post ! Knock 
under ! Pull down our colours ! Why, the 
man must be mad ! " 
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Mrs. Thomly^s cottage, to which the 
rector now directed his steps, was a lone 
tenement, a little copyhold estate with two 
meadows, sheltered in a nook at the western 
extremity of the common. There she lived 
with her son and daughter — ^William, who 
^acted as woodreeve to Mr. Newland, and 
Mary, the fairest flower of Summerdown, the 
May Queen, as Miss Newland always called 
her, and wished to have her crowned at the 
village fete ; but either her maidenly modesty, 
or Mrs. Thomly's pride, or perhaps that of 
her lover, John Hayfield, would not allow 
ihe publicity of the coronation. 

Proudly had Mary's heart beat when John 
Hayfield, the picked man of the village, and 
Mr. Newland's head keeper, confessed the 
powers of her charms, and, what she felt 
with still more honest pride, of her goodness, 
^he had long given up the ordinary plea- 
sures of girlhood to tend a sickly mother, 
and manage the house and dairy with a 
discretion beyond her years. Proudly also 
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had John Hayfield's heart beat when he wa» 
acknowledged the favoured claimant of a 
love which had been the ambition, and 
was now to^ be the envy of many a man 
round. 

In order to reach the cottage speedily^ 
and make up for the time he had lost in 
his conversation with Jesse Paramour, Mr. 
Lennard struck off from the lane into the 
same track that had been taken by the Squire 
a few minutes before — the Trespass Path, as. 
it was called, one little frequented, and that 
only by sufferance. It led through the 
Hangers, woods which also derived their name 
from the fact of their overhanging the 
village on the north, and which give it that 
character of snugness for which it is sa 
remarkable. He was about midway through 
the wood, where the path was so narrowed 
as scarcely to admit two persons abreast, 
when he heard a voice, which he recognized 
as Mary Thomly's, expostulating in distress 
and anger, and, quickening his steps, he sa'w 
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the huge figure of the Squire leaning on his 
spud, with the girl standing before him, 
anxious to pass. With a feeling of anger 
and suspicion expressed in his tone of voice, 
and perhaps only warranted by the character 
of the man whom he addressed, for there 
was nothing apparent to justify an accu- 
sation, the rector exclaimed, — 

"Mr. Wilverden!" 

"Mr. Lennard!" responded the Squire, 
with perfect nonchalance, cleverly mimick- 
ing his voice, and lifting his hat with mock 
poKteness. 

" I hope you will allow Mary Thornly to 
pass." 

" The young lady," said the Squire, " is 
at perfect liberty to do so, and might, if she 
had seen fit, have done so before; but she 
preferred standing and staring at me, as if 
she had met a ghost. Mr. Lennard, I now 
beg to commend her to your more discreet 
and gallant protection." 

So saying, and again lifting his hat, 
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he walked off in his grand imposing 
manner. 

"What is it, Mary, has he insulted you?" 
asked Mr. Lennard. It was impossible for 
Mary exactly to say that he had. Some- 
thing he had looked and said, which had 
frightened the girl as coming from him, but 
which would have scarcely been noticed from 
any other person, and might have meant 
nothing. The narrowness of the path had 
enabled him to impede her without seeming 
intentionally to do so. Mr. Lennard was 
vexed, and the girl still angry, when John 
Hayfield himself came up and learnt what 
had taken place. With a lover's jealousy he 
exaggerated the circumstances of the meet- 
ing. " He must have come this way on 
purpose," he said; "his straight line to the 
Oaks lies to the east of the Hangers. I don't 
see him along here twice in the year, and 
then only when he has been after some 
mischief with Jcny, tit the Hammer-ponds." 

John Hayfield was very angry. Could 
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the Squire have dared to think of Mary, his 
Mary, the purest lily that ever bloomed in 
Paradise, for earth had been for some time 
a Paradise to him ! It was some time before 
Mr, Lennard could persuade him that there 
were no sufficient grounds on which to 
convict the Squire of bad intentions, what- 
ever might be their suspicions — ^that John 
would only expose himself to unpleasant 
remarks in connexion with the Squire if he 
stirred in the matter; but finally he suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that it would be 
best to let it drop, and, as Mary was going 
"up town" to shop, he had best give her 
the protection of his company. 



CHAPTER II. 

Who Squire Wilverden was, and how he and 
his family came to form the subject of this 
narrative, must be told in a retrospective 
chapter. 

His family had for many generations been 
ihe sole proprietors of the extensive and 
beautiful parish of Summerdown, both of 
land and living; but, early in the present 
century, they had not fallen so much into 
decay as collapsed suddenly into ruin ; and 
the manner in which this was brought about 
reflected disgrace on an ancient and honour- 
able name. The representative of the family, 
at the time to which we are looking back, 
was the same Nicholas Wilverden who has 
already been introduced to the reader, com- 
monly called in the neighbourhood, not 
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only by way of abbreviation, but from the 
estimation in which his character was held, 
^' Old Nick." He was now sixty-five years 
old. His career through a life of debauchery, 
oommenced when he was about eighteen, had 
been deplorable, involving every one con- 
nected with him in misery. Of this he alone 
appeared regardless, except so far as his 
personal gratifications became more and 
more curtailed by his circumstances. He 

f 

had become hardened by selfishness, the 
common result and retribution of a life-long 
-sensuality. It is quite unnecessary to enter 
into the unpleasant details of his earKer life ; 
it is enough to say that there were no romantic 
incidents to varnish his vulgar profligacy 
with a false and exciting interest, — nothing 
to make his indulgences remarkable except 
^ their excess. The habits, moreover, of the 
set in which he had lived had fortunately 
drawn him away from his estate at this early 
period of his life. Few particulars were 
then known of him, save from the very 
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occasional visits which he paid to it at long^ 
intervals in the shooting or other special 
seasons, when he was accompanied by his 
own fiiends, mixing less and less with the 
families of the neighbourhood. At these 
periodical visits the revelries of the Home- 
stalls, as his mansion was named, and worse 
scandals in the village, generally formed for 
a time the topic of the country-side, and cor- 
roborated the idea that a life so recklessly 
extravagant must soon terminate in ruin. 
But though the village was not at this time 
cursed by his frequent presence, it suffered, 
both negatively and positively, from the 
omission of all those beneficial duties which 
are generally discharged by a resident pro- 
prietor. All the charities and amenities of 
life freely exercised by his forefathers were 
abandoned. Old retainers, deprived of their 
little pensions, fell upon the parish. The 
sturdy and desirable independence of the 
labouring class, still savouring of their Saxon 
origin in that part of the southern county 
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in which our scene lies, being no longer 
restricted within wholesome bounds by the 
presence of a superior, degenerated into 
licence. The arbitrary increase of rents 
without suflficient reason, and the abstraction 
of all the money that could be raised by any 
means from the estate, soon led to the im- 
poverishment of the parish, and close on the 
heel of impoverishment came demoralization, 
till Summerdown, once the most favoured 
and " loveliest village of the plain," became 
notorious as the centre of all the drunken- 
ness, discontent, and poaching in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

But the evil did not stop here. The very 
features which characterized the locality were 
made to suffer. In a country famous at 
that time for its oaks, Summerdown was 
unrivalled. Of course it was to be expected 
that in a time of war and high prices, its 
woods would be felled to em'ich the proprietor 
and supply the wants of the country; but 
when it became known that the group of the 

VOL. I. c 
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Summcrdown oaks, the glory of tlie village 
and the landmark of the district for twenty 
miles round, were condemned to destruction, 
it was felt as a sacrilege. They had come 
to be regarded as common property. They 
were the show and wonder of that part 
of the county, the resort of every village 
festival, and the rendezvous for every picnic. 
The loss of them, therefore, excited a general 
feeling that all the country had been made 
to suffer by the extravagance of the owner. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it was thought, 
they would never have been sacrificed. The 
sentiment and associations of the people 
— ^feelings even more susceptible of injury 
than those of interest — were hurt. A Druid 
ot a priestess of Dodona could not have felt 
more deeply the profanation of their groves. 
The fall of each grand old giant was echoed 
by a cry of execration jfrom the angry by- 
standers, and the act of vandalism was nfever 
forgiven. Years after, when many more 
serious evils of the past had been remedied 
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or forgotten, the bitter grievance — ^^the 
fall of the Summerdown oaks" — was still 
<5herished by the old and handed down to 
the young. 

This event happened in the year 1801, and 
was the last act of direct interference which 
Nicholas Wilverden was allowed to exercise 
over his property. The proceeds from the 
sale of his timber, though very large, were 
all forestalled, and appropriated to liquidate 
debts from which there was no escape. The 
villagers, calculating the large sum which 
must have been realized by the sale, were 
perplexed by the sudden news that their 
master was a ruined man. They did not 
at first understand that in parting with his 
timber the Squire had betrayed his poverty, 
and lost his last hold upon his creditors. 
Like hungry dogs they had closed in upon 
him from every side, while his ruin was 
considered as a well-merited judgment by 
the superstitious and prejudiced popula- 
tion. 
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Yet Nicholas Wilverden had at this critical 
period of his life a chance of recovering- 
himself. The report of his ruin was almost 
immediately followed by the more startling 
announcement of his marriage to a rich and 
beautiful woman. At the time that his posi- 
tion appeared hopeless, he had obtained an 
introduction to the two daughters of a de- 
ceased West Indiian planter, Alice and Mary 
Ottery. They had come to England, inex- 
perienced in life, each with an inheritance 
and absolute control of £150,000. He at 
once schemed to secure the fortune of one of 
these co-heiresses, and finding in Mary the 
additional inducement of remarkable beauty 
and an easily impressible disposition likely to* 
facilitate his success, he did not hesitate 
which of the two must be his victim. 

At this time he was thirty years old, gifted 
with a very handsome person and good 
address, the characteristics of all the Wil- 
verdens. Though addicted to questionable 
society, he could always assume the manners 
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of a gentleman, and shine in good society. 
With these advantages, joined to a know- 
ledge of the world and an unscrupulous power 
of deception, he easily won the affections of a 
generous-hearted girl, utterly unversed in the 
ways of life. He contrived to conceal his 
intentions jfrom her friends till he had secured 
her heart and the promise of her hand. All 
the warnings afterwards of others, and espe- 
cially of her sister, better informed than her- 
self of his character and circumstances, failed 
to save her from her fate; and poor Mary 
Ottery woke up from the infatuation of a first 
love to find herself the wife of a heartless 
libertine and unscrupulous spendthrift. 

Fewmen, however depraved in their habits, 
^ould have remained wholly unaffected by a 
change of circumstances so sudden and so 
prosperous — ^fewer still wholly insensible to 
the claims of a woman who had sacrificed 
everything to her love. But though all around 
him and without had altered for the better, 
Nicholas Wilverden was precisely the same 
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man — as bad, as hard, as selfish, and pro- 
fligate as ever. In one respect only there was 
a remarkable change in his habits. Previously 
to his married life he had, as has been stated^ 
scarcely ever visited Summerdown ; he now 
made his home there, only occasionally ab- 
senting himself, and then always alone. The* 
reason of this arrangement was soon pretty 
well understood. It enabled him, whenever 
the whim seized him, to return to his old 
haunts and associates without the trouble or 
expense of making any special provision for 
his wife. 

Notwithstanding all his past and present 
delinquencies, so strong was the feeling in 
favour of the old family, that it would not 
have been difficult for him to have regained 
his position in • the county had he been so 
inclined. On the arrival of the newly- 
married couple all the old kindly associations 
with the name of Wilverden revived among 
the neighbouring gentry. The short duration 
of the wedding torn' — short really because the 
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constant companionsliip of his bride was a 
restraint upon him-^was regarded as a proof 
of his eagerness to settle down respectably 
at the Homestalls. The very errors of his 
predecessors were recalled in palliation of 
his own. The Wilverdens, it was said, had 
always been wild in youth, but had never- 
theless proved gentlemen, and turned out 
well at last. For instance, there was old 
Martin Wilverden, who had gambled and lost 
the Brattle land, the first slice that was ever 
cut off the estate, he sowed his wild oats, and 
settled down quietly, as a country gentleman 
should, to shilling points and half-crown bets. 
Then there was his son Harry, the father of 
the present Nicholas, who was certainly a 
little too gay when he was young, yet had 
turned out a kind husband and a generous 
neighbour, with a pleasant word for every- 
body and an open hand to the poor. No 
doubt Nicholas also had at last seen his folly 
and would recover himself: for what a chance 
he had got ! Then came the vague but eagerly 
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believed report that he and his wife had 
agreed to redeem the mortgages on the estates, 
and now the Homestalls would again become 
the pleasantest place of resort to all the 
neighbouring society. So people talked as 
they wished. Next followed the first congra- 
tulatory visits to the bride and bridegroom, 
and the charming impression which her love- 
liness and amiability made on all, though 
certainly some regarded her pale looks and 
anxious manner with misgiving that all was 
not right. Even the strictest and most pru- 
dent parents began to yield to the general 
feeling, and agreed that though they could 
not have opened their doors to the notorious 
young bachelor, it was quite another thing 
now that he had come among them as a 
married man. Thus, in spite of the Summer- 
down oaks, the one never-forgotten source 
of grievance whenever a drive was taken 
or a picnic proposed, all were prepared 
to give a hearty welcome to Nicholas 
Wilverden. 
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All these favourable anticipations were, 
however, destined to a speedy disappoint- 
ment. Carelessness in receiving, and rude 
neglect in returning civilities, soon gave 
reasonable cause of offence. Rumours began 
to prevail that the old ways were still con- 
tinued, and all the decencies of domestic life 
openly violated. It was known that the 
young wife was slighted ; it was suspected, 
probably without reason, that she was ill- 
treated. The estate remained unredeemed, 
and a reckless expenditure, with heavy losses 
in gambling, made it evident that he was 
wasting his wife's fortune with the same 
prodigality as his own. 

In this way, with various fluctuations, 
passed the first twelve years of Mr. Wilver- 
den's married life. But in order to make 
the following narrative clear, it is necessary 
to specify two or three events which took 
place during this period. 

There had been three children bom. 
JReginald, whose early fate is mentioned 
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hereafter, bom in the year 1802. Winifred,, 
now Mrs. Hartley, bom in 1805 ; and Alice, 
bom in 1811, the same year in which her 
mother died. 

This youngest child was, adopted by the 
aunt after whom she was named, and imme- 
diately removed from the Homestalls. It 
happened in this way. Alice Ottery, Mrs. 
Wilverden's elder sister, had married a Mr. 
Lewson, who died a few years after. The 
love which the sisters entertained for each 
other had never been affected by the miserable 
consequences of the marriage through which 
Mary's happiness and fortime had been 
ruined ; and when Mrs. Lewson found her- 
self, on the death of her husband, again at 
liberty to form her own plans, she did not 
hesitate to sacrifice her own comfort, and 
made up her mind to live with her sister. 
Her fortune gave her an influence over Mr. 
Wilverden himself, who was now so reduced 
in his circumstances that he was glad ta 
reap the benefits of her liberality, while her 
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presence and strength of character enabled 
her to protect her sister from many annoyances 
and insnlts to which she had been exposed. 
When Mrs. Wilverden died, in the year 1811, 
Mrs. Lewson bade farewell, as she then 
hoped, for ever to the Homestalls, taking- 
with her the infant Alice — a responsibility 
from which the father was at that time glad 
to be relieved. In order to be beyond the 
immediate reach and solicitations of her 
brother-in-law, she resided much upon the- 
Continent, haunted, however, with one great 
anxiety, as years crept on and her love 
became wrapt up in the child, that the father 
might at some time reclaim possession of his 
daughter. Mrs. Lewson had only one child 
of her own, a boy, at this time about eleven 
years of age. He was then at school, and, 
therefore, only with her in the holidays^ 
Subsequently, as he approached manhood^ 
he went to the West Indies, to be initiated 
in the management of the family property^ 
Of him, however, as he bears no part in this 
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story, nothing need be said, save that the 
whole of Mrs. Lewson's large property 
devolved on him by settlement in the event 
of her death. 

Mrs. Lewson, with power to follow her 
own inclinations, devoted herself to the care 
of her niece. The more effectually to alienate 
herself from Mr. Wilverden, she took up her 
residence in France during Alice's childhood, 
>sparing no expense in her education. She 
was rewarded by seeing her grow up beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and amiable. Great 
indeed, therefore, were the advantages which 
Alice enjoyed in comparison with her less 
fortunate sister, and the difference of cir- 
cumstances could scarcely be more strongly 
marked between members of the same family. 
It was one of those instances which make us 
feel that life, in its contrasts, is often as 
strangely varied as the earth on which we 
dwell — ^light on one side of it, and darkness 
on the other ; only in life we are not always 
affected by the same alternations, for some 
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seem to be left for ever in the shade. Truly, 
in the case before us, Mrs. Hartley had room 
to think so, for on her the sunshine of her 
aunt's affection, the only relative from whom 
she could have expected or hoped for kind- 
ness, had never appeared to shine. What- 
ever had been the reason, it seemed to have 
been confined to her more favoured sister ; 
nay, more, a line of separation had been 
drawn between them, across which the elder 
sister had been too proud to break. No 
proposal had ever been made, no oppor- 
tunity ever offered for them to meet, nor 
had. any correspondence been encouraged. 
Hitherto, while Alice was young and im- 
plicitly obedient to her aimt, this plan of 
separation had been comparatively easy — 
the more so as the mind of the elder sister, 
deeply wounded by the apparent injustice, 
was more disposed to brood over it in silence 
than to complain. 

Now, however, as Alice advanced to 
womanhood, and was daily becoming more 
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inquisitive about her family, craving also, 
as young and generous minds so often crave, 
after some special field of active duty, Mrs. 
Lewson began to feel uneasy at the oft 
recurring questions. Can this state of things 
last ? she was now constantly asking herself. 
Distance seemed to be the easiest safeguard 
against the interruption of her plan ; accord- 
ingly, she never visited England except when 
matters of business imperatively required 
her presence, and then for the shortest pos- 
sible time. Yet what she had most dreaded 
came upon her sooner than she expected. 



CHAPTER III. 

^^ I HAVE heard that Mrs. Lewson is in town, 
and I mean to have Alice home," said 
Mr. Wilverden to his daughter, Mrs. Hartley, 
now residing with him at the Homestalls. 

"You do?" 

" Yes, I do ; and what is more, I wish you 
io write and tell her so. You can, if you 
like, say that she is wanted here on accoimt 
of your state of health. She will be of use 
to you." 

" That I will never do." 

" You won't ! but," he added with an 
oath, " you shall, or you don't remain in my 
house." 

" Then, father, I go ; but remember that 
so long as my small means last, you will be 
the loser by my leaving. For myself, when 
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they are sj^ent, I am certain that, if I only 
choose to ask, my husband's family will at 
least provide sufficient for me to live on; 
but remembering my own past life, I 
will never be a party to bring my sister 
here." 

'^ How dare you allude to yoxir past life ? 
Wliat has that to do with your sister ? You 
brought everything on yourself by your own 
fault and folly." 

" It may have been partly by my own fault 
— I mean so far as I was foolish enough to 
yield to compulsion. But I don't want to go 
back to that misery. This I distinctly say, 
that I will have nothing whatever to do with 
bringing my sister here." 

^^Home, at all events, I mean her to- 
come. If you refuse, I suppose I must vmte 
myself." 

Expressing the annoyance at the opposi- 
tion he had met with by an oath, Mr. Wil- 
verden left the room, while his daughter, 
Mrs. Hartley, murmured to herself, ^^ Why 
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did I ever come back here ? — ^yet what else 
could I do ? '^ 

That same morning Mr. Wilverden, having 
given vent to the violence of his feelings, 
proceeded to write his letter in a style very 
different from that of the conversation above 
related. He stated his regret that circum- 
stances had hitherto made Alice a stranger 
to her home, expressed gratification at the 
advantages which she had received imder 
the roof of her excellent aunt, Mrs. Lewson ; 
dwelt, strongly on the benefit which her resi- 
dence at Summerdown would now be to her 
afflicted sister, and he might add to himself; 
said how warmly he should welcome her 
with a father's love ; and hoped that on 
account of her sister's state of health, which 
he much exaggerated, she would not delay 
coining. 

While he was thus employed, Mrs. Hartley 
had made up her mind to frustrate, if pos- 
sible, the intention which her father had 
communicated to her, and the same post 
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which carried Mr. Wilverden's letter to her 
sister, carried one also from herself to her 
aunt. In it she strongly disclaimed any 
necessity, so far as she was concerned, for 
her sister's visit, and still more strongly 
impressed on Mrs. Lewson's mind how un- 
advisable, for many reasons, which she could 
well understand, would be the plan which 
her father had proposed for Alice. 

Two days after — ^the time then required 
to convey a letter from Summerdown to 
London — Mrs. Lewson read Mrs. Hartley's 
letter, and heard the summons which Alice 
had received from her father with feelings 
of dismay. She found that the dreaded 
blow had fallen at last. 

^^ It's quite impossible for you to go," was 
her first exclamation. 

"Aunt! and my sister so ill — ^perhaps 
dying!" 

"But, darling, you don't know all the 
circumstances. I almost wish now that I 
had told you more about them ; but I have 
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shrunk from the task, hoping that it would 
never come to this." 

^^ Dearest aunt, I have heard enough to 
know that it is all very sad ; but my sister, 
what would she think of me ? — what should 
I think of myself if I hesitated to go ?" 

"Your sister — and I must own that it 
does her credit — ^knows that your going to 
the Homestalls is out of the question. She 
Bays so. She says she does not even expect 
you; look at her own letter. She says 
distinctly that you can do no good; that 
jshe is not so ill as represented ; that the place 
is utterly unfit for you; and that there is 
neither accommodation nor servants." 

" Then how much worse it must be for her, 
when I am so strong and well. I am sure 
she only says so for my sake, not her own. 
Think of her lying day after day, almost 
alone, without proper attendance. I can^t 
bear to think of it with all my own com- 
forts." 

" It is, indeed, shocking; I see and feel it 
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all," replied Mrs. Lewson. " And if I could 
only see my way, — ^if I only knew liow to as- 
sist her, — if money could be properly applied; 
but that — " she was going to say, ^^is impos- 
sible," but she checked herself, not willing- 
to wound her niece's feelings by an allusion 
to her father's habit of appropriating to his 
own special purposes any money that came 
within his reach. "But, my darling," she 
resumed, "we must not act in a hurry; we- 
must not, indeed. Let us think over what is 
best to be done, — anything, anything rather 
than that you should leave me and go to^ 
Summerdown." 

" Aunt, dearest aunt, don't say so. I am 
sure it is my duty to go, though it breaks my 
heart to leave you. What would you have 
done yourself, if it had been your si^er ?" 

Then Alice, picturing to herself her sister's- 
wretchedness, with her vivid fancy and 
generous feelings, threw her arms round 
Mrs. Lewson's neck, and wept passionately. 

In the long and anxious discussion that 
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ensued, it was soon evident whicli would 
have to yield. It was a battle in which 
love and duty on the one hand were pitted 
.against prudence and interest on the other ; 
and where such a battle is fairly fought out, 
there is no doubt of the issue. Mrs. Lewson 
had to contend with the high principles which 
she herself had ever encouraged in Alice's 
mind. It was in vain that she urged, in 
^eater detail than she had ever . done be- 
fore, the habits of her father, the beggarly 
wretchedness of the home, the unfavourable 
opinion which she had been led to form of 
her sister. So much the more must I be 
wanted, was Alice's argument. Mrs. Lewson 
>could not shake it. She knew also that she 
could not honestly dissuade Alice on the 
^ound of her being imfitted for the mission 
— ^for mission it really seemed to be. . Young 
as she was, she had judgment and firmness 
of purpose, combined with gentleness of 
manner. She could be trusted to comport 
herself with discretion under trying circum- 
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Htances ; and though at her age, and from her 
habits of life, she had no great knowledge 
of the world, she possessed considerable tact, 
and could be trusted to deal with difficulties as 
they might arise in therightmanner, — at least 
her aunt, in her fond partiality, thought so, 
and felt sure that she would contract no stain 
from evils with which she might be brought 
into collision. All this Mrs. Lewson was 
obliged ta admit to herself, and gradually she 
yielded to the one unanswerable argument 
with which every objection was met : " She 
is my sister. She is ill — it may be very ill 
indeed. It is my duty to go. I never could 
be happy again if anything should happen, 
and I had declined to go." It was, there- 
fore, decided that Alice should write by the 
same . day's post, and on the following Satur- 
day start for the place which ought naturally 
to have been her home, but which she had 
never yet seen. 

Besides her letter to her father, informing 
him of the time of her arrival, Alice wrote 
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one to her sister, full of feeling and delight 
at the prospect of meeting her so soon, and 
saying that the servant she should bring 
with her would be of great comfort in a 
sick-room. 

On the Saturday morning Mrs. Hartley 
was wakened, fretfiil and unrefreshed, from 
a late morning sleep, by the heavy tread of 
the servant — a single-handed servant, in a 
large, old, rambling house, where there 
ought to have been a dozen, — a general 
servant, where two persons of dissimilar age, 
habits, and ideas, both expected their several 
wants to be punctually attended to. Sarah 
Sharp was the individual on whom all the 
multifarious duties implied in this descrip- 
tion devolved. To have discharged them 
would have required the power of ubiquity ; 
and Sarah, like most persons ^^to double 
business bound," often neglected both, or 
shuflBled through them in a superficial way. 
She was slovenly, ill-tempered, and uimian- 
nerly ; had she not been so, under the circum- 
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stances in which she was placed, she would 
have been the eighth wonder of the world ; 
certainly she would not have remained so 
long at the Homestalls, in want of a better 
service. Yet to her master she was in a 
way attached, much as a spaniel may be — 
rather, perhaps, she liked him better than 
her mistress, and generally considered his 
wishes first. 

" What is it, Sarah ?" asked Mrs. Hartley, 
in a sharp tone of voice. 

'' Only a letter, ma'am." 

"Why don't you bring it on a waiter, 
instead of in your fingers ?" 

" I left that in master's room last night." 

" I, don't believe it. You always have an 
excuse ready. Another time I shall send you 
back to fetch it. Now give me the letter; 
open the shutters, add do try to move with- 
out making so much noise. You literally 
distract me." 

" It must be my sister," muttered the in- 
valid, looking at the post-mark, and letting 
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lier hand fall languidly on the bed, as if she 
had no curiosity nor power to open it. Then 
her eyes listlessly followed the maid tidying 
the room, a process which seemed to consist 
rather in putting things out of the way than 
in setting them in order. But the invalid 
was used to it, and only interposed when 
something unusually clumsy or careless was 
done. As soon as she saw that this hasty 
operation was finished, she said, ^^ Sarah, 
why did you not come to me as usual, last 
night, before you went to bed ?" 

" Master didn't come home tUl twelve 
o'clock ; then he wanted this, that, and the 
other, and then he ordered me off to bed as 
fast as I could go." 

'' I don't believe a word you say. How 
dared you go to bed without coming to me 
first. You have not been in tliis room since 
you brought my tea, fourteen hours ago — 
literally fourteen hours," she repeated, look- 
ing at her watch. '' I shall complain of it to 
my father. Now go and get my breakfast, 
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and tell him that I wish to see him when he 
is ready." 

The girl gave a sulky, saucy look in 
reply, muttered half aloud that she was 
not engaged as a nurse, and slamming the 
door after her, tittered as she went down 
stairs. 

As soon as she was alone, Mrs. Hartley 
read her sister's letter. Considering what 
she had said to her aunt, its contents took 
her by stirprise — she had so completely 
made up her mind that there was no 
chance of Alice's coming ; that even if she 
were willing to come herself, she would not 
be allowed; and that if her father's will 
seemed imperative, stUl some excuse would 
be found at least to defer the necessity. 
Then, as she read her sister's affectionate 
expressions, an ujipleasant consciousness 
crossed her mind how imfavourably her 
own, cold and business-like as they had 
been, contrasted with them. She was six 
years older than her sister, and in her 
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morbid and dissatisfied state of mind she 
fancied that it was for her to be the first to 
make these overtures of affiection. It seemed 
an assumption on her sister's part. Then 
the credit which had been given her for an 
unselfish and generous motive, though it was 
really deserved, jarred upon her feelings. 
She had received no kindness fi:om her aunt, 
and she wanted no praise fi:om that quarter. 
But far more vexatious to her was the con- 
sideration that no preparation whatever had 
been made for her sister's comfort, — how 
difficult under any circumstances, how im- 
possible now! She had more than once 
mentioned this to her father as a reason 
against his plan ; but he had put it aside as 
he did every difficulty, and she had not 
pressed it, from a secret conviction that her 
sister would never really come, certainly not 
with such promptitude. She now thought 
with shame of the poverty evident in every 
object around her. She could bear it all 
herself, but her pride made it appear intoler- 
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able now it was to be witnessed by others. 
She had herself lived in a state of alternation 
between the extremes of luxury and desti- 
tution, and had become callous to the latter, 
however she might value the former. In 
past days, whenever her father had got the 
command of any. casual sum of money, he 
had lived careless of expense while it lasted, 
and then relapsed into his ordinary state of 
indigence. The short period of her married 
life also was much of the same character. 
But she well knew that her sister had ever 
been tenderly brought up, and accustomed 
to every refinement that ample means and 
good taste could supply. What, then, would 
her young and sensitive mind think of the 
discomforts and discreditable neglect of 
everything at the Homestalls ? Her servant 
-also was coming. This again seemed to her 
to be more a fresh cause of offence than an 
advantage — a painful contrast between her 
agister's position and her own. And how was 
ihat maid to be provided for? Why, the 
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housekeeper's room in Mrs. Lewson's estab- 
lishment would put to shame the best 
apartment and meal in the dilapidated 
mansion of the Wilverdens. The delicate 
feelings of a lady might pass over with con- 
siderate silence the symptoms of poverty; 
but how ridiculous and contemptible would 
they appear in the eyes of a pampered 
domestic ! No — ^the thing was out of the 
question; some means or other must be 
devised to send the unwelcome intruder 
back as soon as she arrived. 

While Mrs. Hartley was vexing herself 
with these unamiable reflections, her father 
entered, apparently in a better mood than 
usual. 

^^ Well, Winifred, how are you this morn- 
ing ? What ! sitting up and better ! Come, 
that 's right. So you want to know the news 
from Alice. Well, she's a good girl, and 
does what she is bid. What, have you a 
letter, too? Then you know that she is 
coining this evening at six ?" 
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"And what is to be done?" asked Mrs. 
Hartley. 

" To be done ! why we must make her as 
comfortable as we can, I suppose." 

"It is ridiculous to talk so. I have told 
you before, that if you were determined to 
have Alice here, it would be absolutely 
necessary to make some arrangements, 
and—" 

" There, there ; of course I am to blame ; 
as if I could possibly know how to arrange 
a young lady's bedroom. You must do the 
best you can with Sarah." 

"You know," said Mrs. Hartley, "that I 
am too unwell to imdertake anything, and 
Sarah is so careless and impertinent, that 
she is often worse than useless. I was in- 
tending to complain of her this morning, 
and to say, that if she remains here — " 

"What's the use, Winifred, of starting 
difficulties, just when I want everything to 
go smoothly, too? You know perfectly 
well that we can't do without Sarah, 
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for nobody else will come here, and the 
girl knows that as well as we do. You 
must learn to manage her. Besides, she 
imderstands my ways, and is well enough. 
But come, I will go with her to the ^ lady's 
room,' for I suppose that is the only one 
likely to do, though it's a pity it is so far 
from yours. I will see what can be done." 

'' But you know that she is not coming 
alone ? No ! Why, she tells me that she is 
bringing a maid." 

" No, no, no, that wUl never do. I won't 
have any one of that sort here, prying into 
everything, and sending home her comments 
to the precise and excellent Mrs. Lewson. 
You don't want that, Winifred, more than I, 
I suspect; and back she goes, whatever 
comes of it." 

On this point father and daughter were 
both agreed, though on very different grounds. 
It was settled that Mr. WHverden should 
explain to Alice the impossibility of accom- 
modating the servant, and arrange for her 
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return in Mrs. Lewson's carriage. There was 
some further conversation concerning the pre- 
parations to be made for Alice, and then her 
father retired, after one request, earnestly 
repeated, by Mrs. Hartley, — 

^^ You will, for this once, make a point of 
being at home by six to receive Alice ! " 

^^ All right, all right; I'll take care and 
remember." 

It was seldom, indeed, that Squire Wil- 
verden troubled himself with domestic ar- 
rangements, and, in spite of his promise, he 
was not disposed to do so uow. So long as 
he had what he required, or rather what he 
could get for his own comfort, he let other 
things take their course, and that course, 
like everything else belonging to him, had 
been downward. Such few rooms in his 
house as were still in substantial repair, had 
been denuded from time to time of their 
fiimiture, and there were scarcely any 
articles remaining except those which sup- 
plied his own and Mrs. Hartley's rooms. 
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Wlien, therefore, lie called for Sarah, to tell 
her that Miss Wilverden was coming that 
evening, and that the '' lady's room" was to 
be prepared for her, he was met with the 
bluff reply, ^^ It's unpossible." 

" What do you mean by impossible, when 
it must be done ?" 

"Why, there's neither bed, nor table, nor 
chair, nor basins, nor carpet, nor — " 

" There, never mind the rest of the things. 
You must get what you can together, and 
make the best of it. Look all over the 
house, and see what you can find in the 
other rooms." It was but shuffling off a 
difficulty, for he must have known what the 
result of such a search would be. He con- 
tinued, "I suppose you must make up with 
something out of Mrs. Hartley's room and 
your own. Do the best you can, I say, and 
Mrs. Hartley wishes you to be very par- 
ticular about cleaning the — " 

"Clean out the room!" screamed Sarah, 
anticipating what was to come. " Why, it's 
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half-past twelve o'clock now, and, with all 
the work to do, no five persons could get 
through with it. I ain't agoing to try." 

^' Again I say you must do the best you 
can, and ask Mrs. Hartley if you want any 
directions. And now, Sarah," he said, ^^I 
have more news for you. Miss Wilverden 
is bringing a maid with her, who, I guess, 
will keep you in order, and she, I suppose, 
must be in your room." 

^^Then I leave the house at once," said 
Sarah, without hesitation, and evidently in 
earnest. ^^I have had enough to put up 
with as it is ; but if another comes into the 
house, I go out of it." 

^^ Then I suppose she must not come into 
it," said her master; '' and so she must return 
in the same conveyance that brings her." 

"And who's to prevent her?" inquired 
the girl. , 

" Oh, I shall be here to receive my 
daughter, and will settle all that." 

" But if you are not here ?" 
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" There's no fear of that. I have promised 
Mrs. Hartley." 

"But if you are not here?" persevered 
the servant, determined to have a definite 
a,nswer, knowing from past experience how 
little she could rely on her master's engage- 
ments. " What is to be done then ? It is 
Saturday, and there will be company at the 
^Arms.' Have I your orders to send her 
away?" 

" Of course, of course ; it's all the same 
thing. And now this matter is settled, do 
your very best to make everything as nice 
and comfortable as you can for Miss Wil- 
verden." 

So saying, Mr. Wilverden went his way : 
ihe same way every afternoon — first to the 
spot where once stood the noble group of the 
Summerdown oaks, on the east side of the 
wild and elevated tract of common land that 
commands the neighbouring country : thither 
he had gone daily for many years, from some 
wayward fancy, watching the growth of a 
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new plantation that he was endeavouring to* 
rear — his sole apparent interest in life; 
thence, later in the afternoon, he proceeded 
to waste the remainder of his profitless day 
within the bar, or on great occasions in the 
parlour, of the Wilverden Arms. Man must 
do something good or bad, and the Squire 
had found the occupation that suited him 
best, and bowed to his fate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^^ The shortest road to Summerdown by one 
mile and a quarter," so said the sign-post in 
unusually large and unmistakable letters ; and 
as the Cranling postboy, strange to that part 
of the country, caught sight of the direction, 
the well-appointed carriage of Mrs. Lewson 
turned short to the right off the main road 
that ran along Summerdown Common. As 
it swung round the corner, Alice Wilverden 
looked out upon the lovely scene before her, 
eager to catch the first impressions of a 
country new and yet so fiill of interest to her. 

^ ^ Oh, how beautiful it is ! Martha, Martha, 
you dear old stupid thing, why can't you 
admire it?" 

The view which burst upon her was indeed 
calculated to excite a thrill of admiration in 
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minds even less susceptible of such impres- 
sions than hers; it made her forget for 
a moment the anxious thoughts that had 
hitherto occupied her mind on her journey 
home. Across a hedgerow, laden with honey- 
suckle and wild roses, fresh and sparkling 
with the drops of a summer shower, she 
caught a fiill view of the Wealden district 
— a district which can only be fiilly appre- 
ciated in detail, and has now been shorn, 
in some degree, of its picturesque features by 
the general enclosure of its broad rides and 
commons; while the square brick buildings 
of modern days have ill replaced, so far as 
beauty is concerned, the gabled roofs, the 
massive stacks of chimneys, with the black 
beams and white plaster of the old houses. 
From the elevated position of the ridge, the 
prospect which Alice commanded was very 
extensive, where woods, with their large, dark 
oaks standing out in bold relief against the 
more vivid green of the undergrowth, were 
mingled in a rich variety of beauty with 
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pasture and arable, orchards and hop-gardens, 
A feature also, the want of which is generally- 
felt in this district, here enlivened the scene — 
a broad sheet of water, now glittering in the 
sun ; while the whole was bounded by the 
undulating lines of the Downs that faded far 
away in the hazy distance. 

Scarcely, however, had she begun to 
admire, when the postboy suddenly pulled up. 
They had reached the spot where the road 
terminated, and where Jesse Paramour and 
the rector had held their argument. The boy, 
seeing the necessity of retracing his steps, 
and fancying that he could command suffi- 
cient room to turn by availing himself of the 
waggon track leading into the field, pulled 
his horses sharply round. In doing so, the 
carriage edged off into the quaggy soil ; and, 
from the strain put upon it in the effort 
to regain the causeway, the pole snapped 
asunder. Doubtful whether he could com- 
mand the horses, which now began to plunge 
violently, he called upon his party to jump 
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out* AKce instantly did so, but Martha, from 
fear and inability, sat still and screamed. 
Just then the cheery face of the farmer 
looked over the gate. 

" Heart alive, why it 's ladies this time ; 
that 's a bad job ! " he exclaimed ; and in a 
moment came to their assistance. 

"Hold hard, lad! there, that's all right," 
he cried, as he caught the horses by the head. 
" Now, look alive ! you hold up the pole, and 
let me lead them into the field. There, that 's 
well done." Then, as the boy was taking out 
his horses, he addressed Alice — " This be a 
bad job. Miss ; I 'm sorry for it, as it 's ladies. 
But don't be frightened, it 's nothing but a 
broken pole, and it 's hard if the boy and I 
can't splice that. Now, don't scream so, 
missus," he said to Martha; "the danger's 
over ; it be, indeed. There, take my arm and 
jump down; there's no hearing one's own 
voice while you go on like that. There now, 
make yourself comfortable, and be thankful 
it 's no worse. Heart alive! if you had gone 
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over, what might have happened? But," 
addressing himself again to Alice, " as I was 
telling the parson a while back, these here 
accidents are all along of the Squire ; they 
are, indeed." And then Jesse Paramour, re- 
gardless of his audience, flowed on upon his 
grievance. ^^This ain't the first accident; 
there, lad, go and tie your horses up in the 
lodge down the field, and then we '11 look to 
the pole. As I was saying, this ain't the first 
accident. Miss, and it won't be the last. It 's a 
regular trap, this is, and we call it Old Nick's 
4Swamp-hole. Wilverden — ^that's our Squire, 
Miss — ^is a bad un, a bad un. Miss ; he stands 
in the way of every improvement." He ran 
on so energetically, that Alice could not get 
in a word or stop him by saying who she 
was. "Why, if this here road were made 
^ood, you could get down to the village- 
^een in a mile, and now you have to go 
round two miles and a quarter. It 's all along 
of his obstinacy. But we shall beat him — 
Newland will be too much for him ; it 's 
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Newland that has all the money, and the 
brains too, I reckon. We shall get the road 
finished," 

" But till it is finished, wouldn't it be 
better," observed Alice, ^^ to move the sign- 
post that misled us ?" 

"Move the sign-post!" ejaculated the 
farmer ; " move the sign-post ! Why, you be 
a foreigner to these parts — ^you be, indeed^ 
Miss. Why, it's all through these mistakes 
that we hope to get the road. Not that we 
wish people any hurt, especially ladies, under- 
stand. Miss. Why, the last accident helped 
us wonderfiil ; it was a travelling chap then. 
Bless me, he was a fat un, and I •think had 
been making a little too free with his liquor ; 
he came along after the heavy rains^ and 
upset himself, horse, trap, and boxes, into- 
the swamp. Heart alive ! I thought I should 
have bust with laughing when I found there 
were no bones broken. No, it was too soft 
for that. I helped him out, and took him to 
my house, where mother wiped him down 
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and made him comfortable. He had tumbled 
into the slush face downwards, and was 
wrothy when he came out. Dear ! how I did 
laugh. I tried to get him to indict the road, 
but he had had enough of us, and didn't like 
the joke of the thing ; so we put him and 
the accident into the ^ County News.' We did, 
indeed. I can tell you every word. It waS' 
a stinger, and no mistake. I keep the bit in 
my waistkat pocket. Stay a moment, here 
it be : — 

" ^ A serious accident at Summerdown, which 
might have proved fatal but for the timely 
assistance rendered by Mr. Jesse Paramour, 
happened on Saturday (it was just a fort- 
night ago to-day. Miss) to a respectable 
commercial gent, rather heavy in his build, 
and therefore a bad subject for the same, 
entirely caused by the disgracefiil obstinacy 
of the majority of the vestry, headed by the 
too notorious Squire Wilverden, in refusing a 
rate for the completion of the new road, and 
removal of the abomination now proverbially 
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known in the neighbourhood as Old Nick's 
swamp-hole ; and in spite of the castigation 
{that's the word, Miss), in spite of the casti- 
gation daily administered to them by the 
sign-post recently put up for the purpose.' 

" Them are the words, short and sweet," 
said the farmer, triumphantly; and then added 
<5onfidentially, as he did to every one who 
heard his oft-repeated story, in all the pride 
of authorship, ^^ I don't mind telling you. 
Miss, as you be a foreigner to these parts, that 
I wrote it myself; they didn't alter a word 
of it, they didn't, indeed; and next week, as 
sure as my name's Jesse Paramour, I'll have 
you in." 

" I hope not," said Alice, in dismay, think- 
ing of her father, and attempting to stop his 
remarks and make herself known, but he got 
the start again. 

^^Well, it ain't nat'ral for a foreigner 
like you to care much about our concerns, 
but I would indict the roads if I were 
you," he added, coaxingly; '^ you could 
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get damages for this here accident. But 
here comes the boy. Now lad, let's set to 
work and splice the pole. Where's your cord ? 
What ! travel without a piece of cord ! Well, 
if my waggoner did that, he wouldn't eat my 
bread and cheese long, I can tell you. But, 
look alive ! here's a famous piece will do," he 
said, laying his hand on old Martha's box, and 
beginning to uncord it without ceremony. 

'^ Goodness gracious, man! don't do that," 
she cried; ^^ it will never be safe without it ; 
it 's full of all manner of things." 

" Not safe ! Bless your simple soul," said 
Jesse, who had made short work of it ; and 
now, as if to re-assure her, seized the box by 
the handle, and to her horror gave it a good 
shake. " Not safe ! Why it's strong enough 
to travel to Jericho." 

As it really seemed so, Martha in vain 
appealed to have the cord replaced. The 
pole was soon spliced; and while the boy went 
for the horses, Jesse asked, for the gratifica- 
tion of his curiosity, — 
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*^ May be, Miss, you are going to New 
Lodge or to the Rectory ?" 

" No, to the Homestalls." 

" The Homestalls I " repeated Jesse, with a 
<juahn of conscience- " I ask your pardon, 
l^Iiss, if I have made too free; may be 
you are a friend of Mrs. Hartley's, poor 
lady ! " 

" She is my sister." 

"Whew!" whistled the farmer. "I had 
best have held my tongue. I do run ahead 
so when I get on this here road question ; 
l)ut I meant no offence, Miss ; " and then, to 
make matters worse, he added the awkward 
excuse, "I wouldn't have done it if it 
weren't all true ; I wouldn't, indeed." 

In his vexation, he said no more to Alice, 
but addressed his irrepressible remarks to 
the postboy, as he helped him to put his 
horses to. " There,, lad, that will do well to 
Summerdown ; but go gently over the stones 
•down the pitch of the hill. When you get 
to the ^Arms,' mind you send for John 
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Borden, tlie carpenter. Borden, mind! His 
-son Fred does wheelwright's work. I do 
believe that young chap would build a car- 
riage agen any man in Lunnun. Good 
evening to you. Miss ; I hope no offence ; '' 
and then he added, with a great effort of 
self-denial, " I won't put you into the 
^ News ' this time." 

On went the carriage, but it now went 
with a slower pace, and with a heavier heart 
in it. Alice had experienced her first fore- 
taste of the estimation in which her father's 
character was held among his own neigh- 
bours. 

In consequence of the delay caused by the 
accident, it was near seven when Alice 
Wilverden reached the Homestalls. Sarah 
Sharp, who had been told by Mrs. Hartley 
to tidy herself for the occasion, had obeyed 
her orders in her own peculiar fashion, by 
leaving her work half done, and arraying 
herself in her brightest dress and ribands. 
As the carriage drove up to the door, she 
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was standing ready. Her appearance was 
even less pleasant than usual, and there was 
a bold, defiant expression on her face, that 
boded mischief. Her master, as she ftilly 
expected, had not returned. She not only 
knew that she had a battle before her, but 
felt equal to the occasion. After her first 
flurry at the unusual apparition of a carriage 
—and such a carnage— at the HomestaQs, 
her whole attention was riveted on the uncon- 
scious lady's-maid, Mrs. Gray. Her delight 
was great at seeing what a quiet, demure- 
looking person she was. Little fear had 
Sarah of such an enemy. For a moment, 
however, she was diverted firom her object, 
as Alice, seeing no one ready to open the 
carriage-door, did so herself, and eagerly 
asked, as she sprung down, if her father were 
at home. 

^^ No, Miss." 

" My sister? How is she to-day ? Show 
me to her room." 

^^ Her room is at the top of the stairs, first 
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door to the left, Miss," said Sarali, without 
moving from the spot. 

Alice, however, was too much occupied 
with her own thoughts about her sister to 
think either of the girl's manner or of the 
impertinence which left her to find her own 
way in a strange house. In a moment she 
was at her sister's door, in happy ignorance 
of the fate which was impending over her 
maid. 

When Mrs. Gray was left in the carriage 
by her young mistress, she had exclaimed, in 
her admiration, ^^ Dear, dear, what a spirit 
she has ! " but she would have considered it 
as much beneath her dignity as it was really 
out of her power to follow her example. 
She therefore asked Sarah, who was now 
leaning leisurely against the door-post, to let 
dovni the steps. Seeing that she took no 
notice of her request, and supposing that 
either she did not understand or did not 
choose to do what was asked, she called to 
the postboy, still busy with his horses, to 
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help licr down- Having done so, and finding 
there was no one to help him, he proceeded 
to take out the luggage, amusing himself, as 
he passed to and fro with it, with some 
bantering remarks at Sarah's idleness. ^ ^ Now, 
young woman, you be just like a statute a 
ornamenting the door ; it 's a pity there ain't 
one on the other side to match you. I 
say now, I would try my hand at something, 
just for the spree of the thing, and to get an 
appetite." To which innuendoes Sarah paid 
no heed, stiU less to the reproving glances of 
Mrs. Gray, already charitably speculating 
how she might teach the poor creature better 
maimers during her stay. All this time 
Sarah was careftdly distinguishing between 
Miss Wilverden's luggage and the servant's. 
She easily satisfied her mind on this point ; 
and when the postboy, after depositing the 
former and shouldering the square deal box, 
which having lost its cord was now held 
with difficulty by its small handle, again 
advanced to the doorway, he foimd that the 
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statue had wanned into life, and stood before 
him with unmistakable demonstrations of 
resistance. 

^' Now, my beauty, time's precious; out of 
the way, or I shall run agen you," said the 
postboy. 

"That box be youm?" said Sarah, in an 
insulting tone, looking ai Mrs. Gray. 

" Yes, that's mine." 

" Then that 'ere box don't come in here." 

"Whatever do you mean?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Gray. " I am come to stay with my 
young lady." 

" That box," repeated Sarah, now ignoring 
Mrs. Gray, and addressing herself to the 
postboy, with still more insolent assurance, 
"that box don't come inside this door. 
Them be master's orders." 

The postboy, notwithstanding, looking to 
Mrs. Gray for his orders, went forward, 
certain that the enemy must give way. But 
Sarah was too cunning for him; watching 
her opportunity, she tipped the box off its 
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balance, and the boy, to save himself, let it 
go. Sarah smiled grimly at her victory, 
which she secured by slamming and boltings 
the door. 

*^ Oh, my box!" exclaimed poor Mrs. 
Gray ; and well she might, for it presented 
a sad spectacle. Heavy with its manifold 
contents, its sides were burst open, and 
sundry articles of Mrs. Gray's apparel 
protruded themselves ; and, sadder still, 
there came trickling through them the con- 
tents of several bottles of syrups, gargles, 
lotions — everything that experience had 
prompted her to provide in readiness for an 
invalid. 

^^Dear, dear me!" cried the poor woman^ 
wringing her hands over the wreck. " What 
has that spiteful thing been and done? What- 
ever can she mean? Do ring the bell, 

« 

postboy, and call somebody else." 

" There, you may let that alone," ex- 
claimed Sarah, from a window. "There's 
nobody but me, and I 'm not a coming." 
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" Do tell your master, then, that I must 
.see him." 

" If you want to see master, you must go 
to the * Arms,' and you will get an answer 
quick enough. Master's orders were that 
you don't come into this house." 

" Tell my young lady, then, that I must 
see her." 

It was of no avail ; her enemy had dis- 
appeared. 

While Mrs. Gray was in this predicament, 
unable to get into the house, and determined 
not to leave without communicating with 
Alice, she saw our acquaintance, John Hay- 
field, the keeper, coming up the drive, and 
eagerly asked him if he belonged to the 
house. 

^^ I belong to this house ! " said John. ^* I 
had rather be a dog in my master's kennel. 
But what 's up here ?" he asked, looking with 
surprise at the carriage and at the broken 
box. So Mrs. Gray told him her tale, who 
she was, and why she had come there. 
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Fortunately for the poor woman, she had 
fallen in with one both willing and able to 
assist her. The father of John Hayfield had 
been some time gardener at the Homestallsy 
when Mrs. Lewson had resided there. His- 
mother also had frequently been called into 
the house to assist the ladies at that period, 
and had then formed an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Gray. When Mr. Wilverden could no 
longer maintain an establishment, the old 
servant had arranged with the mortgagees 
to rent the large gardens and orchards for 
market purposes, and by industry and 
knowledge had turned his position to good 
account. Though no longer dependent on 
his old master, and though in his time he 
had suffered loss at his hands, he and his 
wife still retained an hereditary attachment 
to the family, and were ever ready to render 
it any service that lay in their power. But 
their son John, who had early entered the 
service of Mr. Newland, the present pro- 
prietor of the greater part of the Wilverden 
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estates, and the probable purchaser of the 
remainder, entertained feelings very different 
from those of his parents towards the Squire, 
which had been sharpened by the supposed 
insult of that afternoon. 

As soon as he heard Mrs. Gray's story, he 
advised her to accompany him to his parents' 
house, close by. His mother, he said, would 
be glad enough to see her, and was the only 
person who had any influence over Sarah 
Sharp. She would, no doubt, manage imme- 
diately to see Mrs. Hartley and Miss Wilver- 
den, and find out what must be done. He knew 
Sarah's character well, and it was of no use 
to waste time by standing there, for she 
would stick at nothing if she were supported 
by her master's authority. As for Mr. 
Wilverden himself, he would not return 
home for hours. He was in for it at 
the "Arms," as he heard coming up 
the village, and would make a night 
of it. 

It was therefore agreed that the postboy 
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should be dismissed, and John Hayfield, 
directing him to the '^ Wilverden Arms," 
took up Mrs. Gray's shattered bo^s: as he 
best could, and conducted her to the com- 
fortable cottage of his parents. 



CHAPTER V. 

We left AKce at her sister's door. For one 
moment she paused there, to check her 
feelings and regain her self-possession, know- 
ing that the natural eagerness and excite- 
ment of her manner might jar upon the nerves 
of an invalid. She then, as she composed 
herself, gently opened the door, and ap- 
proached the sofa on which Mrs. Hartley was 
lying. 

The invalid was asleep. The fatigue of 
the day had been more than she was equal to, 
and, after dressing with more care than she 
now often bestowed upon herself, she had 
rested on the sofa, listening for. the sound of 
the wheels. As is frequently the case with 
invalids, sleep, so often wooed in vain, had 
come when least expected or desired. It was, 
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perhaps, well for Alice that it was so, for it 
saved her from the first shock of her sister's 
cold reserve, attributable, as it thus was, to 
the bewilderment of one newly awakened. 
She had also time to drink in, with eyes of 
eager, loving admiration, the exquisite beauty 
of her sister's form and features — beautifiil 
indeed, though her form was slightly 
emaciated by illness and her features un- 
naturally flushed. As Alice gazed, her sister 
awoke. It was by the consciousness of a 
presence rather than by any noise that 
Alice made. As their eyes met, Alice lost 
her self-control, and casting her arms round 
her sister's neck, with a voice trembling witk 
emotion, exclaimed, '' My darling, darling 
sister ! " and the tears of her love fell fast on 
Mrs. Hartley's cheeks. 

What was it that made the poor sufferer 
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turn away her face with a weary sigh ? Was^ 
it a painful recognition of the difference 
between them, some jealous sense of her 
younger sister's superiority, — of her, the 
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favourite of fortune, fresh in the prime of 
beauty, health, and innocence? Alas, our 
nature ! But it mattered not to Alice, who, 
herself incapable of such feelings, only judged 
of her sister's by her own; and though she 
missed, with bitter disappointment, the 
mutual expression of affection which she had 
fondly looked for, only pitied the more the 
suffering to which she attributed the 
omission. 

After the first outburst of Alice's affection,, 
they both remained silent — Mrs. Hartley 
occupied with her own thoughts, and Alice 
now waiting patiently her sister's time, and 
scanning meanwhile, with surprise and grief, 
the comfortless appearance of the sick-room. 
To her mind, as she saw with her own eyes 
what she had never realized from mere 
description, it seemed utterly inconceivable 
why her sister should be so situated. Why,, 
she felt, should I be so fortunate, and she so 
miserable ! 

Mrs. Hartley was now the first to speaks 
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Turning round and raising herself, she gazed 
upon her sister with an earnestness that made 
her shrink. "Alice," she said, "you have 
been tenderly brought up, and," she uttered 
the words slowly, while she criticized every 
feature, "you are very beautiful. You 
should have taken my advice, child, and 
never have come to this place." 

" Not come!" exclaimed Alice, hurt by the 
remark, and still more by the way in which 
it was uttered. There was an assumption of 
superiority in the very tone of the voice and 
the form of address. Had the word "child" 
been used as a term of endearment, how 
Alice would have welcomed it ! but it seemed 
rather to imply that there was a distance 
and a dilBFerence between them, the more felt, 
perhaps, because she had been long treated 
by Mrs. Lewson on the familiar equality of 
a companion. 

"What can you mean, dear?" she con- 
tinued; "you said something of the same 
kind in your letter to aunt. As if I could 
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have stayed away when I knew that you were 
ill, and I was able to come ! What do you 
mean ? " 

^^ Never mind what I mean now. You 
will learn all soon enough. Now, don't cry, 
child, as if I meant to hurt you. I am quite 
sure that you are a kind, good girl, by your 
coming so readily to me, and I wish — 
there," she said, checking herself, and giving 
her sister one kiss, the first she had herself 
bestowed, "there, I didn't mean any un- 
kindness in what I said, and I dare say wo 
shall get on very well together; but we 
don't know each other yet." 

"Oh, but we soon shall ! " said Alice; and 
then, catching at the least overture of affec- 
tion, she crept close to her sister, winding 
her arms lovingly round her waist, as she was 
accustomed to do with Mrs. Lewson, kissing 
her fevered cheek, and smoothing down her 
hair with her firm, cool hand. But she met 
with no encouragement. Mrs. Hartley had 
never been accustomed to such fondlings. 
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In the hard world in which she had 
lived, she had never known the sjonpathy 
of a friend since she was seventeen. She 
looked up with surprise, and her expression 
seemed almost to repel these caresses as a 
liberty. 

"How demonstrative you are, child! I 
suppose you learnt your ways among your 
French friends?" It pierced Alice to the 
quick; truly, no arrows are sharper than 
bitter words. StUl, she bore bravely up, 
and tried to chat, partly to give relief to her 
feelings, chiefly with a hope of drawing her 
sister on to the subjects which were upper- 
most in her own thoughts — ^her home, her 
father, and herself; but Mrs. Hartley did 
not help her. The answers that she made 
were general and uninteresting, rather 
-evading than encouraging them, and her 
own questions commonplace. In truth, her 
mind was ill at ease, pre-occupied with her 
own conduct towards the affectionate girl 
beside her. She was worrying herself about 
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lier sister's maid, and the ungenerous part 
she was playing. She had condescended to 
enter into the compact with her father and 
Sarah. She knew from Alice's silence about 
him that he had not kept his promise of 
returning, and what Sarah was likely to do 
under the circumstances she had no doubt. 
That Mrs. Gray was not in the house she 
felt sure ; and here was her sister ignorant of 
the fact. She wished that she had had 
nothing to do with the arrangement. She 
felt what a surprise and mortification it would 
be. Would it not be better to soften the 
shock by an explanation; at all events, to 
be open about it? No, she could not bring 
herself to do that; her father had undertaken 
the task, and let him perform it. So it was 
she was conscious of a meanness — rendered 
incapable of sympathizing with her sister by 
a petty feeling ever incompatible with the 
emotions of a large and generous heart. 
Accordingly, she took refiige in the excuse 
which the fatigue and excitement of the 
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meeting aflForded her, and said, after a Kttle 
time, — 

'' Alice, I am very tired, and had best be 
left quiet for an hour. You must be tired and 
hungry, too. You would like to go to your 
room, and then you will find your tea ready. 
I am afraid you will not find things very 
comfortable, but you can scarcely expect that 
here." 

* ^ But papa, shall I see him downstairs ? Do 
you know, I feel so anxious and so afraid — " 

" Oh, don't think of our father ; you won't 
see him to-night. Now, don't look so sur- 
prised and disappointed ; it is best you should 
not. I will tell you more by and by; but I 
am really tired, and should like to be left 
alone." 

With a sad and heavy heart, Alice went 
downstairs. How different was her sister's 
reception of her from what she had fondly 
pictured to herself! And then her father-^ 
best not see him to night — what can it 
mean? 






CHAPTER VI. 

Alice descended what was still called the 
grand staircase, though the only one now 
in use at the Homestalls. It led direct 
from the corridor, on which Mrs. Hartley's 
door opened, down to the hall. This was 
the only general room in the house any 
longer habitable, the only one, indeed, 
in which there was furniture. The dining 
and drawing rooms, which lay on the south 
of the hall, had long since been dismantled 
and become dilapidated. . On the north side, 
connected with it by a passage, were the 
offices, now reduced to a kitchen, where 
Sarah Sharp filled in her own person the 
several departments of the household. On 
the west was Squire Wilverden's sanctum, if 
it might be so named, desecrated as it was 
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by sloth and intemperance. The hall itself 
occupied the centre of the building and faced 
the east — a fine apartment, remarkable for its 
chestnut roof, with beams elaborately carved, 
bossed, and ornamented with pendent finials. 
It formed the chief feature of the house — a 
noble room, adapted to the large hospitality of 
old times, but dreary and gloomy in its present 
condition, redolent of tobacco and other dis- 
agreeable smells, ungamished and unswept. 

When Alice entered, she found Sarah pre- 
paring her meal. 

'^ Please, Miss, you shall have your tea 
directly." 

'' I shall not be ready for a few minutes. 
I wish to go to my room first. Is my maid 
there ?" 

" No, Miss." 

'^ Then will you send her to me directly?" 

'' She ain't in the house. Miss." 

" Not in the house ? " 

" She ain't been in the house. Miss, and she 
ain't for to come in. Them bemaster's orders." 
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" What do you mean ? Papa could never 
have said so. There must be some mistake." 

" Don't know nothing, Miss. Master did 
«ay she wasn't to come into the house, and 
so she ain't." 

'' But where is she gone to ? She would 
never go away without seeing me." 

^^ Don't know, Miss. I s'pose she went 
away with the postboy, for I heard them 
talking together, and when I looked out just 
now they were gone. But they didn't tell 
me, and I know nothing." 

" But they must be close at hand, for the 
postboy had to rest his horses, and to get 
the pole mended. Where is the inn ? Can 
you kindly step there, and inquire for Mrs. 
Gray, and tell her I must see her ? " 

" Laws, Miss, I am all alone, and the 
public is near a mile," said Sarah, doubling 
the distance, ^^ and no place for any decent 
woman either, let alone it being Saturday 
night, with all the chaps about. Master 
would be in a taking if he saw me." 
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Alice was hurt, alarmed, and at a loss 
what to do. It was clearly of no use to say 
more to Sarah, and there was that about the 
girl which repelled her, making her unwilling 
to continue further conversation, especially 
where her father's name and wishes were 
concerned. She did not like to go back to* 
her sister and disturb her with a new trouble, 
knowing how fatigued she was already. She 
required time to think what was best to be 
done, so desired the girl to show her at once 
to her room. Then following her up the- 
stairs, she proceeded along the corridor in 
the direction opposite to that in which her 
sister's room was situated. 

This corridor, formerly bright with light 
and colour, was now a long, desolate passage. 
The window, through which the rays of the 
setting sun once streamed cheerfully along- 
the crimson carpet and tapestried walls, had 
been long bricked up, to save the window- 
tax. All the windows at the Homestalls 
which could possibly be dispensed with had. 
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been similarly treated, and the remainder 
reduced to the then parliamentary size — a 
privation that was trifling to a man of Mr. 
Wilverden's habits, but in its time one of the 
most serious impediments to taste, comfort, 
and health that a country ever laboured 
under. Alice followed her guide along the 
•dreary passage, where shreds of the old hang- 
ings still fluttered on the walls, and the bare 
boards sounded hollow to the tread. Even 
on that June evening it seemed damp and 
cheerless. Now and then a bat flitted by, 
and as Alice started, the girl exclaimed, 
" Laws, Miss! it's only a flittermouse ; there's 
a many of them here, and you'll soon get 
used to them." 

They did not reach the end of the corridor 
till they had passed three doors, which, by 
their distance from each other, must have 
led to large apartments. Here they turned 
to the left, into an arched recess, and de- 
scended by a few steps to a wide and airy 
landing, or it may be rather called an alcove, 
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lighted by a small oriel window. If a curtain 
had been hung midway between the steps and 
this alcove, it would have given the latter 
the privacy of a room ; and an iron rod still 
fixed along the ceiling showed that this had 
once been done. Much taste, or rather fancy, 
had been exercised in the decoration of the 
place. The ceiling was richly ornamented ; 
the walls were relieved by niches and 
brackets, on which clocks, china, or statuettes 
might be placed. The stonework of the 
window-sill was so deep as to be hollowed 
out into a stand for flowers, the outside 
being exquisitely carved with a running 
pattern of leaves and fruit. In the east wall 
was a fireplace, with a carved stone mantel- 
piece, and on the opposite side an arched 
doorway. Sarah had already opened the 
door within it, and was waiting tUl Alice 
had finished her hasty survey of the pecu- 
liarities that we have described. '^ This is 
your room. Miss," she said; adding, " and I 
think it's the prettiest in the house, but 
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it's a tedious while since any one slept 
here." 

The room certainly deserved her praise. 
It ran parallel with the corridor, and the 
west end, facing the door, was almost entirely 
occupied by one large bay-window, forming 
the half of an octagon, with stone mullions. 
Light and elegant it must have been ; but, 
alas ! the half of it was now bricked up. The 
cornice and ceiling here were similar in 
style to those in the alcove or ante-room, 
only more elaborately ornamented ; but the 
walls were diflterent, being pannelled with 
carved oak, looking rich and warm. Beyond 
this, however, there was neither ornament 
nor furniture belonging to the room ; but in 
painful contrast were the hasty preparations 
which Sarah had attempted to make with 
articles of the most ordinary description, and 
ill matched. Yet it was not the paucity or 
meanness of them that immediately attracted 
Alice's notice, but the intensely oppressive 
heat of the room, from which the evening 
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sun had only just witlidrawn, and, worse 
still, a stale, fetid odour, as if the room had 
been abandoned to rats and mice. She 
felt at once that she could not sleep there ; 
nay, nor stay in it longer than was absolutely 
necessary. But she kept her thoughts to 
herself, and simply asked Sarah why she 
had not set the windows open and closed 
the shutters. '^ Tried, Miss, but couldn't 
move neither of them." " Why didn't you 
get the carpenter, then ?" The girl looked 
in mute astonishment at such a question, 
while Alice was waiting the answer, which 
came at last, '^ He wouldn't have come." 
Alice had now endeavoured to open them 
herself, but found that the girl had spoken 
the truth in this instance. Neglected, like 
everything else, the windows had become 
fixed, and the shutters swollen in their 
boxes. She cast a glance out of window, 
but it was rapidly darkening, and she 
could only indistinctly see that a garden 
lay beneath, and that on the outside of 
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the window was a flight of steps leading 
down to it. 

Even in the midst of her mortification and 
-discomfort, AKce felt curious to know the 
history of the room which had been assigned 
her. She felt, from the peculiarity of its 
position and construction, that it must have 
been built for some special purpose,- or to 
gratify a fancy. But she asked no questions, 
wishing to rid herself of the girl ; and seeing 
that her luggage was already brought up, 
she dismissed her, saying that she should be 
ready for tea in a few minutes. 

When Alice was left alone, she fortunately 
had too little time to indulge in imaginary 
anticipations of evil. She had all her arrange- 
ments to make before it became too dark, 
and, what she felt bitterly, she had no one to 
help her. Not that it was the mere assist- 
-ance that she missed, for she had always 
accustomed herself to habits of personal 
independence, but there did seem something 
^o hard and unaccountable in the absence of 
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her maid. Still she clung to the hope that 
there was some mistake. It seemed so clear 
that if her dismissal had been intended and 
arranged beforehand, her sister must have 
known about it, and would have prepared 
her for the disappointment. Then she thought 
of her father. Wliy was he not present to 
welcome her, when the only reason given 
for his absence was the strange remark of 
the servant that he was at the public-house ? 
This made her recall her sister's observation 
that they would not meet that night, and 
better not. What could it all mean ? That 
room, too, so lonely and neglected. It was 
not that the furniture was so mean and 
scanty — she ought to have been prepared for 
that — ^but it was the utter want of cleanliness^ 
and the neglect of her comfort implied in it, 
that hurt her. One thing she was determined 
on — that she could not, and would not, sleep 
there ; no, she would beg to share her sister's 
room. Then she hurried away from her own 
feelings, afraid to trust herself with them^ 
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lest she should break down at the begin- 
ning of her self-imposed task ; and back she 
returned along the gloomy passage to her 
comfortless meal in the hall. 

It was now nearly dark ; a solitary candle* 
glimmered in the great room, and Sarah was 
waiting for her. The meal, too, was not 
tempting ; but Alice took what she required, 
and tried to overcome the aversion she had 
felt towards the servant, speaking a few kind 
words, and asking some questions of common 
interest — ^not about the house and its ways ; 
no, she would not seek what she felt might 
be unpleasant information from such a per- 
son ; she would hear enough, perhaps more 
than enough, by and by. Her sister, she 
determined, should be her only channel of 
communication on such subjects. They 
would soon be, so she hoped, in each other's- 
confidence. How could it be otherwise with 
sisters ? 

With these thoughts, Alice returned to- 
Mrs. Hartley's room. 
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The evening was the invalid's best time- 
She was now sitting up on her sofa ; the room 
was cool, and had a more comfortable appear- 
ance. An effort had evidently been made by 
some one more handy and willing than 
Sarah to set things right. There were some 
beautiful fresh-gathered flowers on the table, 
and the invalid was knitting. 

'' Alice," she said, quickly, anticipating 
any remark, and scarcely raising her eyes 
from her work, '^ you have had a disappoint- 
ment, a shock, about your maid. I am sorry 
for it, but I don't think it could have been 
altogether avoided. I had best have prepared 
you for it, but I believe it will be all set 
right now." 

'^ Oh, Winifred, you did not really know, 
and not tell me ! But where is Martha ? And 
what is to be done with her ? " 

" If you will be patient, child, I will tell 
you all. Mrs. Gray will be here directly. I 
have seen Mrs. Hayfield, the gardener's wife, 
to whose house she went, and she is gone 
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back to fetch her." After a pause, Mrs. 
Hartley continued : '' Alice, I see you are 
hurt. Well, it 's natural you should be ; but 
you don't know all the difficulties of this^ 
place, and the shifts we are reduced to. My 
father and I talked over the matter thi>; 
morning,— there is no use disguising it, — 
there really is no accommodation for your 
maid. Your own must be wretched enough, I 
know, though I could not see it, and was 
obliged to leave everything to Sarah ; so we 
agreed that Mrs. Gray should return. There 
are other reasons, but this is sufficient. But 
it was not intended that you should be treated 
in this ungracious and unkind manner, nor 
that your maid should be sent off in this way. 
My father promised to be at home and 
manage it, but he had mentioned his wislies^ 
to Sarah, and she was ready enough to take 
advantage of them. I did not know how it 
was till I had seen Mrs. Hayfield. It seemt^ 
they are old friends, and knew each other 
well when Aunt Lewson lived here. I just 
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remember her myself as aunt's maid, but she 
was not called Mrs. Gray then, and that 
misled me. Mrs. Hayfield is glad to accom- 
modate her for a few days, till we know what 
can be done." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Hayfield returned 
with the old servant, and arrangements were 
made for the present, till their father's will 
should be consulted, and the sisters were left 
alone. 

Mrs. Hartley did what she could to soothe 
her sister's wounded feelings, but it was now 
impossible to remove the unfavourable im- 
pression from her mind, — Is it my sister's 
nature not to deal openly with others ? Alice 
proceeded, however, to describe the state in 
which she found the room intended for her, 
and her wish to sleep in her sister's room 
instead. The sofa would be infinitely 
superior to the bed that she had seen. Her 
sister, glad to compound for her past conduct, 
readily acquiesced in the arrangement. Sarah 
was accordingly despatched, grumbling at 
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the double trouble, to fetch what Alice re- 
quired, especially her desk. This was insisted 
on by Mrs. Hartley. ^' You have money in 
it, Alice, I am sure, and you must not have 
it out of your own charge." Then Mrs. 
Hartley, in answer to her sister's inquiries, 
gave an account of what was called the 
" lady's room." It had been built long ago, 
by the wife of a former Wilverden, who had 
jsecluded herself in that apartment, and in 
the garden attached to it. What was of 
greater interest to Alice, it had been restored 
and furnished by their Aunt Lewson when 
she lived here with their mother. There the 
two sisters used to shut themselves off from 
the noisy and discreditable orgies which 
were celebrated at the further end of the 
house. Mrs. Hartley herself could re- 
member the time when the apartment was 
thus occupied, and she sighed as she 
remarked, ^' If our mother had lived and 
our father had died, how different it would 
all have been !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

The arrival of such a carriage as Mrs. 
Lewson's at the " Wilverden Arms" was an 
event in Snmmerdown ; that it should have 
conveyed a party to the Homestalls was a 
cause of wonder. By the time the landlord 
had bustled out to offer his services, several 
persons had already crowded roimd it. 

"Holloa! the pole 's broken ! How was^ 
that, postboy?" 

" Down a 'tamal place, where there didn't 
ought to be no road, or else one all the way. 
If a gent hadn't helped us, may be the ladies 
would have been killed." 

"I'm blowed if 'taint Old Nick's swamp- 
hole again. Hurrah ! We shall have a 
shindy. That comes of Paramour's sign- 
post." 
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'' Just tell me where John Borden hangs 
out, some one," the postboy asked; ^^is 
he by here ?" 

'^ Bless me !" said the landlord, ^^ we can 
do that without John Borden. Jerry's the 
man: here, Jerry, here's a job for you." 

^^Lookee," said the postboy, 'Hhe gent 
as helped me told me to go to John Borden, 
and I shall go to him. Some one just show 
me the way, will he ?" 

The landlord, not willing to offend him, 
and lose the benefit of his custom, pointed 
down the village-green. ^' Well, if you are 
contrairy, there's John's house, that rum- 
looking one, and the yard 's just alongside 
of it. You had best draw down there, and 
then come back with the hosses, while they 
mend the pole." 

" All right," said the boy. 

^^ That 's Jesse Paramour's spite. 'Taint 
the first time he has lost me a job, and he 
shall pay for it some day," said Jerry Sprat, 
as he went back to the room. 
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The accident soon turned the conversation 
of the company upopi the favourite subject 
of the roads, and presently Mr. Paramour 
liimself entered. 

'' Will you walk into the parlour, Mr. Para- 
mour?" asked the landlord, treating him 
as one of his more respectable customers. 
^' The Squire's in there, with two or three 
gents ; and there will be a pleasant evening, 
— a pleasant evening, Mr. Paramour." 

But Jesse, who hated the Squire as much 
as he loved the irresistible subject of the 
roads, intimations of which his ear had 
already caught, declined. '' Thank ye, land- 
lord, I'll stay here." So saying, he seated 
himself between two friends of the Newland 
faction. But no sooner had he taken his 
seat than Jerry attacked him. 

" Thank you ! Mr. Jesse Paramour. Thank 
you kindly for taking the bread out of a 
chap's mouth." 

^^ Heart alive ! " said the farmer; '' what 's 
the matter with the man now, I wonder ?" 
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^^ Oh, no! you don't know, I guess. You 
didn't tell that . 'ere Cranling boy not to let 
Jerry do his job. No, I s'pose not ! " 

" What 's the man talking about, heart 
alive ! Does he say that because I sent the 
lad to John Borden's ? Tell you what it is, 
Jerry, you mind your tinkering and basket- 
making and — some other things we won't 
ialk about, but don't you pretend to carpen- 
tering ; and, landlord, when we come down 
here for a glass, I don't think it's quite 
decent that we should be called over by a 
ichap that is just out of gaol." 

The landlord looked at Jerry, as inti- 
mating his wish that he would not oflfend 
bis customers, and Jerry said no more ; but 
many thought it would have been wiser in 
Mr. Paramour not to have challenged his 
resentment:^ Then the company divided 
itself into two parties, upon the road 
question and the accident of the day. 

Jesse was very eloquent, and prophesied 
great results. All that was now required, 
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in his estimation, was Mr. Newland's return 
home ; then, with the help of two accidents 
already in hand, and others in prospect,, 
there was a hope that the good time would 
come at last, and the road be completed. 

" But look at the expense," argued Tom 
Larkins, a strong village poKtician of the 
opposite faction ; " look at the expense. 
Three rates a year, and we used to do with 
half a one. And what's the great benefit 
when we Ve got the roads stoned ? We got 
on very well as they were. We could use 
them in hard weather, and we could use 
them in dry. And what can a man want 
more ? Where 's the benefit for the outlay ?'^ 

^^ Benefit!" retorted Paramour. ^^ Why^ 
look at my farm. I can fetch my lime, and 
take my corn to market, and do any mortal 
work at any time I choose. Why, you can't 
come near me in farming," he said, with 
pardonable conceit; ^^and it's all along of 
my road, and I save a horse into the bar- 
gain. That 's the benefit." 
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^^ That's because you have got a road, and 
^ve haven't. It didn't matter when we were 
all alike. Why, you were one of us then, 
Jesse ; but ever since this 'ere road trouble 
sprung up, you have no opinion of your 
•own — you be led by Newland and the 
parson." 

"The parson!" said Jesse, snapping his 
fingers, to the amazement of his audience ; 
^'1 don't care that for the parson's opinion." 
Then, with some compunction, he added, 
^^ Not but he's a very good one in the 
pulpit; but he don't understand business 
in no sense — ^he don't, indeed." 

"It's a shame of a man like Newland, 
who don't belong to us," said another mal- 
content, " coming into our country and 
putting our parish to this expense." 

"Look you," said the imdaunted Jesse, 
^^ it ain't Newland that puts the rates up; it's 
the obstinacy of — certain gentlemen whom I 
won't name. When Newland first came 
here, he ofiered to make all the roads hard 
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that run along his own estates at his own 
expense, provided the parish would do the 
rest. He did it handsome, like a gentleman — 
you know he did ; but his offer was refused^ 
and now he says he will compel you by law ^ 
and serve you right, too. Think what a sum 
it will cost you now! " he added, triumph- 
antly, as if it were a good thing. '' What 
with the summonses, and the clerk's fees, and 
a lawsuit in prospect, the parish will have 
to come down heavy, and make the roads,, 
too." 

At this time the postboy returned, and 
the landlord, telling him that Squire Wil- 
verden wished to speak with him about the 
accident, showed him into the parlour. 

The dispute now began to rage more 
fiercely as the liquor flowed. After a while 
one of the party, who had up to this time 
been drinking in the parlour, came and 
joined in the conversation we have described.. 

^' You'll have to pay for your spree, Para- 
mour," he said; ^^ depend on it, you'll have 
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to pay. The Squire has caught you, and 
means to go in for damages. He's dan- 
gerous to-night, I know, for he 's as quiet as 
a lamb. I never heard him talk so pleasant 
about the roads. He gave the postboy his 
glass, and drew it all out of him first-rate. 
Then he rubbed his hands, and said, ^ We 
shall catch friend Jesse this time.' " 

"Knew you were wrong. Paramour," said 
Tom Larkins, returning to the charge; 
" said so from the first. You '11 have to pay 
damages, and then you '11 have to move the 
sign-post." 

"Move the sign-post!" said Jesse, con- 
temptuously. " Move the sign-post for telling 
the truth and helping the road forrards! 
Let them try it ! " 

"It don't tell the truth, it tells a lie," 
replied his opponent; "itben'tthe shortest 
road, for there 's no road at all." 

"Then," retorted . Jesse, "it shall stand 
there till it does tell the truth, and that won't 
be long first." 
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The next morning, when Jesse Paramour 
got out of bed, still confiised with the fames 
of the liquor he had freely swallowed, and 
opened the window for a breath of fresh air, 
he started back as if he had seen a ghost. 
^^ Dad ! if I ain't drunk still!" he exclaimed. 
^^ No ! " He looked again, and read, distinctly- 
written before his bewildered eyes, ^' The 
shortest road to Summerdown by one mile 
and a quarter." He rubbed his eyes, as if 
still doubtftJ of some illusion, and read the 
words over the third time. "Mother," he 
then said to Mrs. Paramour, " you just 
come here and tell me what you see." 

"Laws, Jesse, it's the sign-post! and if 
they haven't been and stuck it in the middle 
of my flower-bed ! " 

" It 's Jerry as done it, and the Squire as 
told him," said the farmer. Then, clenching 
his fist, and bringing it heavily down upon 
the table, he vowed a vow: "If I spend 
every penny I am worth, they shall pay for 
it, or my name 's not Jesse Paramour." 
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How Mr. Paramour adhered to his pur- 
pose — ^how he was prosecuted by Squire 
Wilverden for damage done to the carriage 
— ^how the parish in turn was indicted for 
the state of the roads — ^how Mr. Newland 
eventually compelled them to make them 
good — ^how Jesse attributed the success to 
the accidents that occurred — ^and how heavily 
they had to pay all round — ^is it not all duly 
chronicled in the ' County News ' ? 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Sunday morning at the Homestalls ! — was it 
better or worse than other mornings of the 
week ? Worse, because it was not better. 
The Squire, as usual, remained late in bed, 
sleeping off the effect of the Saturday night's 
carouse. The invalid, with better reason, 
made up for her want of rest at night by a 
morning slumber, dearly purchased by an 
opiate exacting a heavy tax for the tem- 
porary relief it gave. And the universal 
Sarah availed herself of the privilege of the 
day by taking a few hours' additional 
repose. 

But Alice was a lover of the mDming, and 
rising at six o'clock, according to her custom, 
she opened the shutters sufficiently to observe 
the loveliness of the view, and to make her 
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long to exchange the close air of a sick 
chamber sfor the fresh breeze. She had learnt 
from her sister overnight the habits of tho- 
house, and was sure that not even the servant 
would be stirring till three hours later. She 
was. eager to explore the place, and also 
intended to find her way to the gardener's^ . 
cottage and see Mrs. Gray, who had been 
much dissatisfied at the arrangement which 
separated her from her young mistress on 
the previous evening, and had also appeared 
upset by the events of the day. 

When Alice reached the hall door, she 
foimd no difficulty in letting herself out. 
The door was only fastened by a single bolt, 
but the house had a surer protection in its^ 
poverty. 

Her first object of interest was the little 
garden which she had observed from the 
^' lady's room," and of which she had already 
heard some accoimt from her sister. Standing 
at the entrance facing the east, she observed 
that the offices lay to the left, so turning 
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the opposite angle of the house, she gained 
the south front, and found herself immediately 
under the window of her sister's room. Here 
she paused to admire at leisure the landscape, 
of which she had just now caught only a 
glimpse. It was the same line of country 
that she had seen from the ridge of the 
common the day before, only presented from 
-a new position — a valley, not wide, but of 
rich luxuriance. A small stream threaded 
its silvery course through it ; here, sparkling 
as it leaped along and caught the morning 
«un ; there, bayed up for the purposes of 
irrigation. In some of the meadows the 
grass was already cut and tedded, loading 
the air with its heavy fragrance ; in others, 
the water still lay amid the springing grass 
like diamonds set with emeralds ; in others, 
herds and flocks were pastured, but at such 
a distance that their movements scarcely 
l)roke the intense repose of the scene. 

On the east side of the valley were seen 
ihe church and Rectory, ^^ bosomed high in 
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tufted trees"; and massive brick chimneys^ 
just rising above the foliage, marked the line 
of the old village in the same direction. 
About a quarter of a mile off, a road com- 
municating between the village and the 
right bank crossed the valley. This bank 
was a range of undulating uplands, diver- 
sified, as we have already said, by woods, 
pastures, arable, orchards, and hop-gardens, 
the last encroaching, for warmth and shelter,, 
upon the valley beneath. A pleasant scene 
to look upon — a fat land, a little too 
suggestive of wealth, and somewhat heavy 
at this season of the year, from its imbroken 
sameness of green luxuriance, but seen to 
real advantage when enlivened by the deli- 
cate variety of the early spring tints, or 
when burnished by the touch of the brown 
and yellow autumn. It is worth a tourist's 
attention then. Still it was beautiful to 
Alice's eyes, clad in its uniform summer 
mantle, and she could not forbear a sigh as 
she thought — Is this the land which only 
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a few years ago all belonged to our 
family ? 

She next passed over a lawn, now rough 
and neglected, but formerly blazing with 
the rainbow colours of flowers, extending 
-the whole length of the south front of the 
house, till it was terminated by a stone wall. 
Beyond this lay the garden that Alice was 
in search of. An archway, from which the 
door was gone, led into it. Though the 
garden was small, it was double the size she 
had supposed, for it lay to the south as well 
as to the west of the '^lady's room," and 
tihus had the advantage of two aspects. 
Roses, jasmines, and creepers still covered 
the walls, and from the fresh shreds and nails 
which supported the heavier branches, it was 
^evident that a certain amount of care was 
still bestowed upon them. Could these, 
thought Alice, be traces of her father's hand, 
and did he still cherish the tastes of an 
earlier and more innocent day ? It was the 
most hopeful thought that had crossed her 
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mind since she had reached home, and had 
witnessed the abject condition of everything 
around. He might not be so irremediably 
bad as her sister had described him. The 
grounds on which Alice built her hope are, 
no doubt, sound. The heart that is still 
open to the softening influences of man's first 
occupation, and can take delight in the 
simple pleasures of gardening, is seldom 
hopelessly hardened. Prompted still by a 
pure natural taste, the outcast goes back 
from the waste howling wilderness to the 
Eden of his lost innocence. The smile and 
the breath of flowers — the melody of 
sounds mingled in harmony, the songs of 
birds, the buzz of insects, and the whispers 
of the breeze — the pure freshness of the 
morning and evening's dewy fragrance, 
— these all speak to the heart through the 
senses — ^perceptible evidences of the inex- 
pressive Divinity, evoking the feelings of 
praise, gratitude, and love. This is, at least, 
not unfrequently the case. Those who are 
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sensible of such influences wonder that it is 
not so oftener. In the present instance, 
Alice's hope was doomed to disappointment. 
As she turned the comer, she encoimtered 
an old man, whom she had no hesitation in 
recognizing as the gardener, from her sister's- 
description. He seemed somewhat discon-^ 
certed at being discovered there, and made 
an apology, — 

"I hope no offence, Miss, in my being 
here, beyond my. own bounds. I humbly 
beg your pardon, and hope the Squire won't 
be mortal angry with me when he comes to 
hear it. Excuse my liberty, Miss, but I 
needn't ask if you are the young lady that 
came last night with Mrs. Gray. I can't 
miss a Wilverden, and you do favour your 
family uncommon; I'd know you anywhere 
at first sight. Why, I 've been here fifty-five 
year come Michaelmas — gardener's help ten 
years, gardener in the family twenty-five 
years, and gardener on my own account, 
though I ixiean no disrespect to my master, 
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twenty* years. No, I needn't look at you 
twice, Miss, for to know you ; you do favour 
Miss Winifred — Mrs. Hartley, I mean. Not 
but slie is much altered, they tell me, poor 
lady ! but when she was strong and healthy, 
like you, she were beautiful, and I hope you 
will give her my dutiful respects, and it was 
along of her that I came here this morning, 
not thinking that any one would be moving 
so early. I wanted to pick some of these 
yellow briars to send her, with a basket of 
strawberries ; she used to be mortal fond of 
them, and I thought she would take it as a 
kinder remembrance : she 'd mind the flowers, 
and know who it were that sent them, and 
may be she'd think of me, though it's five 
years and a half since I seed her. I loved 
her as a child of my own when she 'bided 
with us ; surely I did love her, and so we did 
all, poor dear lady!" As the old man said 
this, his voice trembled, and a tear stood in 
his eye. 

"She spoke of you very kindly last 

VOL. I. I 
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night," said Alice, affected by the old man's 
feeling. 

" No ! did she, now ? God bless her ! And 
you be really come to 'bide with her ! That 
is a good thing." 

Alice now asked him if his cottage was 
near at hand, and he could take her there. 

"My cottage, sure enough. Miss, sure 
enough ; not five minutes' walk just through 
the garden and orchard there. But you 
won't think me making too bold, if I tell you 
that my missus will be vexed if I go back 
before eight o'clock. There go the seven 
o'clock chimes. What a blessed soimd it be, 
that Simday morning music ! It does come 
pealing up the valley like an angel, I think; 
though Adam, that's Adam Macleod, the 
Scotch gardener up at New Lodge, do say 
it's only a bit of the old Roman worship, — ^he 
do indeed. Miss; but though Adam is a 
clever man, he don't know everything. But 
as I was saying. Miss, my missus would be 
vexed, for she said to me, ^Martha has been 
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in such a taking all night ; what with the 
journey, and Sarah's ways, and her box, and 
fretting about her young lady, she has worked 
herself up into a fever, and not a wink of 
sleep did she get till this morning; so I'll just 
put off breakfast and keep the house whist, 
so you 'bide in the garden, there's a good 
man.' That's what my missus said, and if 
you can let it be till then, why we shall be 
obligated to you. Miss." 

^^ Well, then, Mr. Hayfield, I will wait; 
but do tell me all about this beautiful garden, 
jand how it is kept in such nice order, when 
everything else seems so neglected." 

She could not have given the old man a 
more favourite subject to dilate upon; but 
we must confine ourselves to a brief summary 
of his remarks, so far as they are connected 
with our present narrative. He spoke to 
this effect: Order, Miss; do you call this 
order ! You should have seen it when it was 
in order. That was when your mother and 
Mrs. Lewson lived here. It was beautiful 
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tlien, — so wamij and sheltered from every 
wind. Even at New Lodge, witli all their 
new-fangled contrivances, and the Scotch 
gardener— who seemed to be the old man's- 
special bugbear, — they could never grow such 
flowers as I did under that south wall. Why,, 
even the camellia stood out all the winter. 
Some one time I've seen its red blossoms- 
bright agen the snow, — I have, indeed. The- 
ladies spent a deal of their time here, for ihey 
kept no company, and the company master 
kept was not to their liking. In those days, 
the garden was always kept private, and the 
door there locked. You could only get into 
it by the "lady's room," — ^that's it. Miss, over 
the stone staircase. Surely it was a beautiful 
room then, with the furniture and pictures- 
and images. Dear ! what a difference thera 
was between the two ends of the house in 
them days^ — ^heaven on the one side, and hell 
on the other, I used to think^ asking your 
pardon. Miss, for may be I oughtn't just to 
mention such things to you! But when the 
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gentlemen were at their high games, the 
ladies would slip away down to the Hammer- 
ponds. You've heard speak of the Hammer- 
ponds? Some folks do set great store by 
ihem, — ^leastwise the gentlefolk; but to my 
mind, they ain't much. The upper one is 
terrible, so dark and elritch like. But come 
iJiis way, Miss, and see the view. 

As the old man went chatting on he led 
Alice across the little lawn, through the 
shrubs that enclosed it, to a terrace, raised 
evidently for the purpose of commanding 
the view beyond. Immediately below this 
terrace the foregroimd was formed of a wild 
slip of waste land covered with fern, broom, 
heather, and furze, studded here and there 
with hollies of large growth and clumps of 
Scotch firs. At a few himdred yards' distance 
the ground suddenly dipped into a deep and 
precipitous ravine of sandstone, through 
which the stream, whose course along the 
valley we have already traced, had cut its 
way. Rising at some distance on the high 
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ridge to the north, it leaped in a series of little 
cascades down through the hangers. When 
swollen by rains it must have rushed with 
irresistible power through this gloomy gorge^ 
till some three himdred and fifty years ago it 
was bayed up within its narrow prison, and 
formed into the Hammer-ponds, then required 
for the iron-works of this locality. The 
quality of the ore, the facility of commanding 
water, and the abundance of wood for 
charcoal, had tempted the adventurous manu- 
facturers of those days, and enriched the 
estate of the Wilverdens ; and now, when all 
that enterprise and wealth had long since 
migrated to the north, the ponds remained 
the sole record of the enterprise, a wonder 
and source of many strange stories to the 
ignorant. They were three in number, and 
except a very small disputed portion of the 
upper one, to be mentioned hereafter, had all 
passed into the possession of Mr. Newland. 
They formed the boundary on this side of 
the estate which he had purchased. The 
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residence of the new proprietor, New Lodge, 
as it was called, was built immediately above 
them, on the ridge opposite the Homestalls, 
and at about the same distance of half a mile 
from them. 

The upper pond, properly the Hammer- 
pond, though the name had been given to 
the others, was a deep and sullen pool, from 
the sides of which the bare sandstone rose 
precipitously, or where they shelved away 
they were covered with densely tangled 
briars and blackthorns, above which, here 
and there, an old oak tree threw its scathed 
and whitened branches across the water. 
There the bird of ill omen croaked, and the 
force of Chatterton's graphic lines might be 
appreciated. — 

*' Hark ! the raven flaps its wing 
In the briary dell below." 

The spot laboured under a bad repute 
among the villagers, partly from its melan- 
choly character, still more from some old 
legends of violence and murder connected 
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with it. Few of thetn would venture there 
alone, when the gloom was increased by the 
shades of night, or the moonbeams falling on 
the projecting ribs of sand, assumed the 
spectral shapes with which a fanciful super- 
stition had already peopled the spot. But 
to lovers of the picturesque or the romantic, 
its thick shades and savage loneliness 
made it a favourite resort in the long days 
of summer. . 

A pathway leading directly from the terrace 
was divided into two just before it reached 
the ravine : the path to the left turning by 
a gentle slope to the head of the pool, the 
other to a sheer precipice about midway 
between that and the further end, down wliich 
it was carried by rude steps cut in the rock. 
This descent, as is so often the case with 
similar works, was attributed to infernal 
agency, and called the Devil's Staircase. 

The middle pool, immediately below, and 
only separated from it by the dam and sluice 
which enabled the water to be drained off, was 
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very different in character. Situated just at 
the opening of the ravine, where it began to 
widen, the banks had been planted by the 
new proprietor with rhododendrons and other 
shrubs which grew luxuriantly in the peaty 
>soil, forming a contrast strikingly bright with 
the sunless inky pool above. 

The lowest of the three was the broad piece 
of water which Alice had caught sight of the 
day before, Mnged with alders, willows, and 
sedge, famous both for its fish and wild fowl. 

It was long before Alice could satisfy her 
eyes with the scene and her curiosity with 
the description which the old gardener gave 
of it. She then proceeded to the cottage; and 
having ascertained that her servant's indis- 
j)osition was of no importance, returned to 
the house. 



CHAPTER IX. 

One of the prettiest spots in the pretty village 
of Siunmerdown is the churchyard. It is 
situated on a knoll, commanding views of 
the surrounding country, and the church 
occupies the centre of it. On the north and 
east it is sheltered by a row of grand old 
elm trees — on the south shaded from the sun 
in summer by. limes of more recent growth* 
The rector has been blamed for allowing 
sheep to graze there, but the rich close velvet 
nature of the turf is owing to this mode of 
keeping it down, and besides, lie says that 
the little flock is emblematic of a better one, 
and suggestive of the Good Shepherd. As 
he spends more money than he derives from 
it, he can afford to smile at the insinuation, 
suggested perhaps by the jealousy of some of 
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the farmers, that the pasturage swells the 
profits of the glebe farm. However that may 
be, the care bestowed upon the churchyard 
conduces to cherish a feeling of reverence for 
the departed, while the villagers who feel a 
pride in it are thus induced to adorn the 
resting-places of their relatives with little 
tokens of pious remembrance, such as shrubs- 
and flowers carefully protected, so that the 
mind is divested of an unhealthy feeling of 
gloomy dread within its sacred precincts, 
and influenced rather by a sense of calm 
repose. 

On the Simday morning we have beeus 
speaking of in the last chapter, Alice had 
foimd her way there long before the service 
began, and entering by the village gate on 
the north side had wandered round till she 
came to the south-west end of the church. 
There her eye was arrested by a little plot of 
ground boxmded on either side by the vast 
projecting buttresses of the tower and in 
front fenced by an iron railing. 
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Her attention was soon absorbed by a 
fresh interest. Within the little precinct were 
two records, slabs of pure white marble, one 
heading the grave where her mother lay, and 
inscribed with the words, " In memory of 
Mary Wilverden, who died May 1, 1811." 
The other, close beside it, but without a grave 
attached, likewise simply inscribed with the 
words, " In memory of Reginald Wilverden, 
her son, 1811, placed by one who loved him, 
in the year 1824." 

As Alice read these inscriptions a painftd 
feeling crossed her mind — ^not for their loss, 
for they were gone to their rest, and little 
cause was there to wish them back to such a 
home as theirs — ^but from the consciousness 
which she now intensely realized of the com- 
plete isolation in which she had hitherto 
lived from all sympathy with those nearest 
to her. Of her mother, Mrs. Lewson had 
sometimes spoken, but so systematically had 
she avoided all mention of everything con- 
nected with the family of the Homestalls that 
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Alice could not recollect any allusion even 
to this brother and his early death. 

But other hands than hers had given 
evidence of an ever mindful love, and of 
the bond which still united the living with 
the dead. The plot was planted with 
flowers in a high state of cultivation, and 
now bright with bloom, — they had been 
watered that very morning. Who was it that 
thus kept alive a memory of so many years ? 

As Alice stood gazing on the graves, the 
influences of the place, so calm, retired, and 
bright, fell upon her. Her mind wandered 
far away into the spirit world. She seemed 
in communion with sweet voices from the 
dead and smiling faces, claiming her as one 
of themselves, and encouraging her in the 
hard task she had undertaken. Under the 
impulse of this feeling, she knelt down and 
prayed, as if to strengthen her resolution that 
she would never desert the path that she had 
chosen; cost what it might, something she 
would do to alleviate the misery and redeem 
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the degradation into which her family had 
fallen. 

When she rose, fearing lest she might be 
disturbed there, she intended to enter the 
church ; but finding the south door closed, she 
again went roimd to the north, which she had 
observed open in passing. On entering, as it 
still wanted some time to service, she was 
perplexed what to do with herself, not in 
respect of her spare time, but of the disposal 
of her bodily self. In the abundance of 
accommodation there was apparently none 
for strangers : no open sitting, of which, in 
her ignorance of the family pew, she would 
gladly have availed herself It was some 
years before the movement, now so common, 
against the selfish and indefensible monopoly 
of church-accommodation, — ^the appropriation 
of pews to particular houses, not to persons, 
— an abuse calculated to foster pride and 
exclusiveness in the very sanctuary itself 
of hiimility and love, and so to alienate 
Jiumbers from the church. The arrange- 
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ment of Summerdown Church proclaimed, as 
unmistakably as if it had been publicly 
announced on a notice-board, ^'No accom- 
modation for strangers here." A row of 
boarded pews, nearly five feet high, occupied 
«ach aisle, and a double row of the same 
description filled up each side of the nave, 
marring the architectural effect of the build- 
ing. Alice walked along the narrow passage 
bounded by these high deal walls, only to 
encounter a more formidable embarrassment 
in the shape of the parish clerk, Timothy 
Stubbs. 

This personage had held his office for the 
long period of forty years. The recom- 
mendation which decided his appointment 
was the then rare accomplishment of being 
able to read and write, but his claim was 
strengthened by the circumstance of his 
being encumbered with a large and increasing 
family, and it was considered an object to 
ease the parish rates by means of his official 
salary. In all other respects Timothy was 
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both physically and morally as little fitted 
for the office as could well be. Tall, gaunt, 
and ungainly, he swung about the church 
utterly destitute of a reverential feeling, 
with the heavy tread of a ploughman. His- 
threadbare coat and waistcoat, no longer 
black, hung loosely upon him, while hm 
trousers clung so tightly to his lean shanks, 
that it seemed a miracle how he could draw 
them over his large feet and ankles. A 
stentorian voice enabled him to realize hi& 
idea of a clerk's duty, namely, to represent 
the whole congregation in the responses, 
and in the baptismal service to undertake 
in his own person the vows of all the 
sponsors. But he had a more serious defect 
still. With the garrulity so common to the 
poor, he was without the tact and delicacy 
which they often possess beyond what is 
generally supposed. And as his office led 
him to subjects on which people are most 
keenly sensitive — ^births, deaths, and such 
domestic matters — ^he was continually giving 
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offence, or provoking a sense of the ridi- 
culous. Such was the character which Alice 
encountered as, looking about for some one 
to direct her, she reached the centre of the 
church. 

^^ Holloa, young ooman! What, heart 
alive! who have we got here?" he said, as 
he approached her; "if it maun't be Miss 
AKce!" 

" Will you kindly show me a seat ?" 
asked Alice. 

"Well, surely it be you, then, and it be 
come to pass just as mother said. Mother's 
my wife, Miss ; we call her so 'cause of the 
children. ' Tim,' said she to me this very 
morning, ^you'll be having Miss Alice at 
church. She's been a living with God-fearing 
people, and she won't be taking arter the 
ways of the family, leastwise not till she 's 
usen'd to 'em.' Why, Miss, till this here 
blessed morning there ain't been a Wilverden 
at church, no, not since — " 

" Will you have the goodness to show me 
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a seat at once; it must be nearly service 
time ?" 

^^ Service time !" said Timothy, fishing out 
a huge watch ; '^ not for nigh a quarter of an 
hom\ There, you go on with the chiming, 
young 'un. And so you do want a seat. 
Now this is just what I said to mother: 
^ If Miss Alice do come, what shall I do with 
her?' That's where it is. I was just a 
going to tell you. Miss, only you were in 
such a hurry, that there ain't been a Wil- 
verden at church since the Squire quarrel' d 
with the young rector, — ^leastwise he was 
young then, nineteen year ago. It was the 
year your mother died and you were bom, 
and there was a row about the burial and 
the christening. The young rector and Mrs. 
Lewson were agen the Squire, and the 
Squire agen them. It 's a long story, and I 
can't tell you all of it on this occasion, worse 
luck, but may be you'll like to hear it some 
other time, as it's nat'ral,for you, being one 
of them. But the Squire wouldn't let her 
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be buried in the chancel, where all the 
Wilverdens lie, and he swore that he would 
have nothing more to do with the church — 
not that he had troubled us much before, 
— and he sent Jerry Sprat, unbeknown to 
me, the parish clerk, and voided the Wil- 
verden pew. Jerry came that very night 
through that ere south door, which ain't 
never used, and the lock was rusty and give 
way, and voided the. pew, he did, indeed; 
books and hassocks, carpet and curtains, he 
cleared them all out. ^ Jerry,' I've said to him 
many 's the time since, ^ you have committed a 
many sins, but this here one is unpardonable, 
it is sanctity. You have taken them there 
things that ought to have been my per- 
quisite when done with, unbeknown to me, 
the 'sponsible party, and this is sanctity.'^ " 

^^ Clerk," said poor Alice, almost deter- 
mined to leave the church, '^ show me a 
sitting somewhere, never mind where." 

^'But I do mind, Missj the 'sponsibility 
lies with me, and, bless you ! I 'm a minding, 
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and must mind what I shall do with you^ 
There 's only two quality pews in the churchy 
the rector's and the Newlands', the rich folks^ 
Miss, as have bought up all the property,, 
and you, being a Wilverden, wouldn't just 
like—" 

Fortunately for Alice, his remarks were* 
here interrupted by the opportune approach 
of the rector. According to his custom, he 
had entered the church before the congrega- 
tion, and catching the clerk's last words, he 
left his wife and children, and went towards- 
Alice. He hardly needed the clerk's intro- 
duction. 

" Sir, if we ain't got Miss Wilverden 
here, and I don't know what to do with 
her." 

^^ You may leave that to me, clerk, and 
take these books to the vestry ; " then, with a 
kindly voice, he said to Alice, " I hope I may 
introduce myself as the very old friend of 
Mrs. Lewson. I have received a letter from 
her this morning, mentioning your coming 
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Tiere. It is almost service time now, so let 
me show you into our pew, where my wife 
will be glad to see you, and after church I 
hope we may become better acquainted." 

With these few re-assuring words, he led 
her to his pew; there Mrs. Lennard cordially 
greeted her, and as Alice looked upon her 
pleasant face and the bright little children 
with her, she felt encouraged by the feeling 
ihat she should find friends here. 

Happy are they who are fond of children, 
especially when they have the attractive 
power that draws the hearts of the young 
towards them. This is a gift, and the mark 
of some special amiability of character, very 
different from the mere capacity of amusing 
them. This may be done for the sake of 
one's own enjoyment. Such is said to have 
been the case with Garrick, while his con- 
iemporary Goldsmith played with them for 
their own sake. K this be correct, there 
can be little doubt that the latter, awkward 
.and ugly though he was, must have been a 
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greater favourite with them than the versa- 
tile and accomplished actor. What is this 
secret charm ? It is certainly not dependent 
on personal attractiveness, though that may 
be an adventitious aid to it, but some inhe- 
rent influence,- which domestic animals a& 
well as children instinctively recognize. 
Whatever it be, Alice possessed the gift. 
She had not long taken her place ere she 
felt the soft little hand of one of the children, 
a girl of about six years old, slipped into 
hers, while another girl, a little younger, 
encouraged by the example of her sister, 
sidled up and laid hold of her dress. The 
reproving glance of their mother, it is to be 
feared, was neutralized by one of encourage- 
ment from Alice. At all events, they 
retained their hold on their prize, only to 
take more open possession of it as soon as 
service was over. 

^' She must come home with us, mamma,'^ 
said the elder child, as soon as they were 
outside the church, still holding Alice'S' 
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liand, and looking imploringly at her 
mother. 

^^ Miss Wilverden will think that we have 
very forward children here, I am afraid/' 
said Mrs. Lennard, looking at Alice, who, as 
she saw, was delighted with her little captors, 
and had already given them each a kiss, as 
she declined their invitation. The rector 
soon joined them. Alice of course could not 
accept the invitation, now repeated both by 
Mr. Lennard and his wife. She had in 
prospect her first interview with her father. 

'^If you cannot, will you let us accompany 

you as far as the turning by the Rectory 

wall. There is a shorter and pleasanter path 
through the fields in that direction, avoiding 

the dusty road, and commanding the best 

view of the old house." 

It was a pleasant walk for all parties. 

There was a common bond of interest 

between them, through the old friendship 

with Mrs. Lewson, which led to immediate 

intimacy. Wlien they reached the wicket 
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that led into the Rectory garden, a hearty 
wish was expressed that they might often 
meet. Then Mrs. Lennard and the children 
parted, leaving Mr. Lennard to escort Alice 
towards the Homestalls. He was anxious 
to have a few words in private. He had, as 
it has been mentioned, received a letter that 
morning from her aunt, begging him to 
watch over her niece's interests, so far as 
the peculiar circumstances of her father 
allowed. He did not repeat the grounds of 
her aunt's anxiety, nor even allude to the 
personal animosity of the Squire towards 
himself ; though he secretly feared it would 
prove an impediment in the way of their 
future intercourse ; but he assured Alice 
that he had been deeply gratified by the 
confidence reposed in him by Mrs. Lewson. 
He did not know, nor probably Alice herself, 
how her time would be occupied ; but he 
could promise her a welcome at the Rectory 
at any hours that might best suit her: it 
mattered not at what time of day to Mrs. 
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Xiennard, as she was almost always at home 
with the children ; but perhaps the morning 
was the most convenient time. Then he en- 
quired kindly after her sister, expressing how 
gladly he would have seen her in her illness, 
either in a ministerial or friendly character. 
But when he called, as he had done twice, 
he had been told by the maid that her 
mistress was unable to see him. He did not 
say that he had been rudely repulsed by 
Sarah. They then parted; Mr. Lennard 
with a feeling of deep commiseration at the 
prospect which lay before her, and Alice 
with a feeling of renewed confidence that 
^he had found friends. 



CHAPTER X. 

When Alice reached home she was met hy 
Sarah Sharp with a message from her father, 
'^ Master's a-wishing you to dine with im to- 
day; he dines, sharp time, at two o'clock 
o' Sundays." Casting her eye on the table^ 
which the girl was preparing, she observed, 
with satisfaction, that the arrangements for 
the meal were made with much more care 
than on the previous evening. The cloth 
and dinner-service, though very mean for 
such a house, were clean, and she felt gratified 
at it, as an indication of more regard for the 
decencies of life than she had yet seen, or, 
even if it were an unusual effort, it showed a 
consideration for her feelings. 

She hurried on to her sister's room. Mrs. 
Hartley, always languid and irritable in the 
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morning, was dressing, or making believe to 
be doing so, for her mind was more busy 
than her fingers. She scarcely noticed her 
sister's approach, seeming rather to permit 
her kiss than welcome it, and making a 
pettish remark at her absence. When she 
found that she was about to leave her again 
immediately, she endeavoured to dissuade 
her, pleading her own stronger claims on her 
company, and ridiculing the notion that her 
father's w^ish to see her arose from any 
feeling of affection. It was in vain that 
Alice remonstrated against her unreason- 
ableness, and urged the evident duty and 
necessity of her compliance with his wish^ 
^^ Why, what would he think of me?" she 
asked ; "I should lose all chance of winning 
his love." 

"You expect to gain his love, and to 
influence him ; but you little know him," 
bitterly observed her sister ; and Alice felt 
the remark more deeply than was intended, 
for she had certainly cherished such a hope, 
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a noble hope, though she would scarcely have 
dared to avow it to herself in so many words. 
She was young enough to think good even of 
the bad, and to be sanguine of her own 
powers. She felt the sarcasm implied in her 
sister's words keenly, as if her secret purpose, 
and what must appear to be the presumption 
of her mind had been seen through. She let 
the remark pass, however, without an answer. 

What a meeting was in prospect ! A 
warm-hearted, sensitive girl, to meet, for the 
first time in her life, a father of whom all she 
had ever heard was bad. She had been told 
little of his personal appearance, but her 
imagination had pictured it in harmony with 
his character, an object of dread rather than 
of love. She now trembled at the immediate 
prospect of the ordeal before her. 

As she entered the hall her father was 
standing ready to receive her. For a moment 
they gazed at each other : he with admira- 
tion, she with an expression of pleased 
surprise. The meaning of the look did not 
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escape him, and he smiled, as if to ask, "have 
they painted me very black?" 

" Papa!" she exclaimed, rushing into his 
arms, and raising her face to his. " Papa!" 
she repeated, her head now resting on his 
breast, and then her feelings gave way in a 
little hysteric sob. 

Mr. Wilverden was gratified — ^perhaps, in 
a manner, affected by tokens of emotion to 
which he was a stranger. He held her pre- 
sently at arm's length, gazing upon her, 
* ' Why, Alice, I am proud of you. You are 
a Wilverden all over." 

It was no wonder that Alice was so agree- 
ably impressed by her father's appearance. 
His features were decidedly handsome: a 
broad forehead crowned with clustering locks 
of black hair, only slightly touched by age, 
dark piercing eyes, small ears, and a finely 
chiselled Roman nose. The only blemishes 
that would have betrayed his habits and 
sensual disposition to persons better qualified 
than Alice to judge of them, were the 
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reddened eyelids, and cheeks tinged with a 
hectic flush, with imderlip and chin slightly 
oversized. His firm, upright, and easy 
carriage would make the casual observer 
deduct ten years from his age. Altogether, 
he was a man of a grand presence, and though 
his wardrobe was not now extensive, he knew 
how to set his figure off to advantage. 

As soon as Alice recovered firom her con- 
fusion, her first act was to give her father a 
letter firom her aunt. '' You should have had 
this last night, papa, but aimt particularly 
desired me to give it you with mine own 
hands." 

" Quite right, I have no doubt," replied 
her father, guessing what its contents were 
likely to be, and retiring to the window to 
read it. It contained a very earnest appeal 
to him, imploring him to think how tenderly 
his child had been brought up, and how many 
^comforts she had been accustomed to, such 
as only a woman's care and watchfulness 
could supply ; and how important it was that 
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she should have her old servant, Mrs. Gray, 
about her. The quiet, inoffensive character 
of the woman, she said, would render her an 
unobjectionable inmate of any house, other- 
wise she would not have sent her. The wish 
was enforced by an enclosure of £100, with 
a promise that all Alice's expenses, and any 
necessary additional outlay for her own or 
her sister's comfort, would be paid by herself 
from time to time. She had sent him a 
daughter, she said, of whom any father might 
be proud, and she hoped that Alice might be 
allowed, as far as possible, to pursue her own 
tastes and course of life. The readiness with 
ivhich she left her for home, was a proof how 
dutifully she would ever consult his wishes. 

Poor Mrs. Lewson! She felt as she was 
writing this letter, that she was bribing a 
father to do justice to his own daughter, 
with a misgiving that the bribe would be 
accepted, but its intention left unfulfilled.' 
She knew that she was at his mercy as much 
(if not more) as when she was permitted to 
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retain Alice — ^latterly at the cost of frequent 
remittances made to him. Heavy as that 
cost was, she would have been prepared to 
double it rather than part with her precious 
charge, only Alice had prevented her by 
her sense of duty and determination to 
obey her father's summons. But what 
was the meaning of the present move on 
her father's part ? There was some mys- 
tery about it that boded ill. She knew, 
from Mrs. Hartley's letter, that Alice had 
not been sent for by her sister's own wish, 
and from her knowledge of the father's 
character, she was equally sure that he had 
not been actuated by any special regard for 
her wants. What was then the motive that 
had made him risk the chance of an open 
breach with her, and the withdrawal of her 
remittances? No, not that; he must have 
calculated with good reason that they would 
not be discontinued whilst Alice's residence 
with him added to his expenses. Was he 
looking, then, to draw more largely upon 
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her on Account of Alice ? No again, for in 

this case he would not have scrupled to have • 

frightened her, and proposed a bargain. 

Some further motive must exist — some 

idterior design in thus having Alice under 

his own eye and influence. Her mind 

reverted with terror to Winifred's marriage. 

Could there be any idea of repeating such 

an atrocity as that in the younger sister's 

case ? If this were intended, her only hope 

rested on the strength of her niece's character. 

She had reliance on her judgment, and was 

certain of retaining her love and confidence 

under any change of circumstances. Nothing, 

she was sure, would ever shake her principles 

or make her act contrary to her conscience. 

But what if the father gained a power over 

the child through means of her affections, 

and worked upon her feelings, — if the 

appeal was made to her filial love? She 

knew that Alice was of an ardent, impulsive, 

chivalrous temperament, and she sickened 

at the thought of danger to which she might 
VOL. I. L 
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be exposed in clever, unscrupulous hands. 
There was, however, another side to this 
picture. Was it not possible that she might 
obtain an influence over her father? The 
past, certainly, gave little hope of this, for 
had he not lived uninfluenced in his married 
life by her own beautiful and amiable sister? 
But he was old now, and might require com- 
panionship and sympathy which he would 
seek in vain from Mrs. Hartley, but would 
certainly secure in her incomparable niece. 
Such were Mrs. Lewson's fears and hopes, 
though the former greatly preponderated, 
and kept her fiill of anxiety about Alice's 
future. 

While the Squire read his letter, the dinner 
had been served, and he approached the 
table in good spirits. 

" You will find things very diflferent here 
from what you have been accustomed to, Alice. 
But we must do our best to make you com- 
fortable." 

"Thank you, papa; but it is not much 
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that I want in that way. I suppose I can 
live as you and Winifred do." 

" You want a maid of your own, I think ; 
and it seems that she has met with rather a 
rude repulse," said her father, with a sly 
look, intimating that he knew all about the 
preceding evening. "But, perhaps, some- 
thing can be arranged about her." 

"Oh ! how kind of you, papa! Winifred, 
I am sure, will be as much pleased as I am, 
if we can keep her." 

" Winifred ! why she was the first to start 
the difficulty about her." 

"Winifred!" repeated Alice, at what 
appeared to her the disingenuous conduct of 
her sister. 

"Well," said her father, lightly, "we 
need not say much about it. Disagreeable 
things are best forgotten. But poor Winifred 
has her own way of seeing things, and you 
must not rely implicitly on what she says." 

Whether or not the remark was made 
with the intention of making Alice lean to 
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him more than to her sister, it had that 
effect, and the force pf it was not weakened 
by the casual way in which it was uttered. 

Alice said nothing in reply to it, but 
presejitly she took the opportunity to ask 
suggestively whether, if her father could 
consent to let Martha remain, something^ 
could not be done to make the ^ lady's 
room" sufficiently habitable for her and her 
sister to live together. It was a fancy that 
had crossed her mind, though till now she 
had not entertained an idea of being able to- 
realize it. 

Her father looked at her with surprise. 
" Do you know the expense of what you are 
asking?" Then he added, apologetically, 
that he was sorry she had found the apart-- 
ment so imcomfortable as to be obliged to* 
take refuge in her sister's room. 

Alice was so far satisfied with his answer 
in that it was not a refiisal, the more so 

as her father, prompted no doubt by what 

* 

Mrs. Lewson had written, but speaking sa 
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:as to assume all the credit of kindly con- 
sideration for her interest to himselfj led her 
on to talk jfreely of her own wishes and 
views. Encouraged by his manner, Alice 
expatiated eagerly on her proposal. She was 
sure it could be managed with her own 
allowance, or with some little additional help 
which Aunt Lewson had already promised in 
<5ase she found it was needed for any purpose 
of comfort. She was sure it would not cost 
much in the way she would have it done. 

" You know, papa,'^ she said, " I have 
formed my taste in France. I don't want all 
your expensive and cumbrous English furni- 
ture. With such beautiful walls and ceilings, 
a bright curtain, a few chairs and table, with 
a piece of warm coloured and cheerful carpet 
will make it look charming. Oh! I could 
make it all so nice ! Winifred and I should 
be so comfortable ; and then you know, papa, 
you could join us there, instead of living in 
this great gloomy hall. It must be so dull 
for you." 
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Mr. Wilverden liked her chat. She had 
drawn near him as she found she was not 
discouraged, and was looking up pleadingly 
as she ran on. Her father stroked her head 
approvingly. She is fit to sit at the head of 
a duke's table, he thought to himself, and 
then he answered her : 

" Why, AKce, you could persuade me out 
of anything. But it can't be done. The 
expense would be far, very far beyond what 
you dream of. Bless my soul ! Why, Mrs. 
Lewson's bills for fitting up these rooms 
amounted to — ^I forget what — ^but about as 
many hundreds as I have pounds." 

" But you wouldn't mind my seeing what 
I can do?" 

'^ Mind!" said her father, laughing at the 
absurdity of the attempt; "delighted, and 
only wish I could do it for you. Why, you 
may furnish the old house from top to 
bottom, only don't touch my room, or 
expect me to find the money. There, 
there's your carte blanchey^^ and Mr. Wil- 
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yerden thought he had got very well out of 
the subject. 

Subsequently he asked Alice a few ques- 
tions about the accident of the day before, 
just sufficient to corroborate the account he 
had heard from the postboy. Then Alice 
rose to go. She felt as if she had done her 
father an injustice by her former misgivings. 
Could this be the hard, bad man of whom 
others had even scrupled to speak to her ? 

" Papa," she said, " may I go to my sister 
now?" As he gave her leave she placed 
her hands on his shoulders, and kissing him, 
said, ' ' You have made me very happy, papa ! " 
As she left the room her father looked proudly 
at her, and repeated, " By Jove, she is fit to 
be a duchess ! " 

Full of delight and eager to communicate 
her good news, Alice bounded up to her 
sister's room, but met with such a cold recep- 
tion, that had she received a blow she could 
not have felt it more keenly. Mrs. Hartley 
still treasured up her grievance, perhaps also 
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a feeling of jealousy crossed her mind asi she 
saw her sister's face beaming with pleasure, 
guessing that Alice had secured a favour 
which had never been shown to her. 

Seeing, however, the painful change in 
her sister's countenance, and her unsuccessful 
attempt to suppress her disappointment, she 
relented so far as to ask, though still coldly, 
what the wonderful news might be. When 
Alice explained her plan and the possibility of 
its accomplishment, Mrs. Hartley, for the first 
time, began to show a feeling of interest. 
The advantage and comfort of such an 
arrangement were great. She caught some- 
thing of the enthusiasm with which her sister 
entered into it, and, to Alice's pleasure and 
surprise, proposed to go with her as far as 
the ^^ lady's room." It was evident that, 
with a little effort, the invalid was equal to 
more exertion; and Alice determined to 
stimulate her to make it. Her mind was 
suffering more than her body, and the free 
use of opiates added to her depression of 
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feeling and want of power. When they 
reached the room, the knowledge of the one 
and good taste of the other, soon matured a 
plan which, even with Alice's present means, 
could be carried out, sufficient at least for 
their comfort during the summer months. 
It was, therefore, settled that Alice should 
■call on John Borden, the carpenter, on the 
following day. 

The mutual interest they felt in this new 
object happily led to warmer feeling between 
the sistersj but in their conversations that 
evening, Alice observed that her sister never 
^aid a word of congratulation on the happy 
interview which she had with her father, nor 
encouraged the favourable impression of him 
that she had received. She spoke little of 
him, but that little was evidently intended 
to put Alice on her guard. It made her 
recall the intimation her father had made 
against Winifred. Which of the two was 
to be depended on? Again, Mrs. Hartley 
ivas not communicative about herself; and 
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thouglL sue asked many questions concerning- 
her sister's past life, she avoided answering 
any concerning her own. She was equally 
reserved about everything connected with 
the family. She even failed to gratify Alice's, 
curiosity with any particulars about her 
brother and the grave that had so interested 
her, — she simply expressed surprise, as if she 
were hurt that their Aunt Lewson had not 
mentioned him, but added words to the 
effect that it was not to be wondered at, for 
Mrs. Lewson cared for no one but Alice 
herself, and as their brother died about the 
time that she was bom it could not be sup- 
posed that she could feel any interest in his. 
fate. She thus made her sister feel that she 
was cut off from those interests about which 
she was just now most sensitive. She was; 
communicative enough, however, about the 
neighbourhood, and especially spoke freely 
and generously of their nearest neighbours,, 
the Newlands and Lennards, but, as she 
said, chiefly from hearsay, for she had no 
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intercourse with them herself; and when 
Alice mentioned Mr. Lennard's offer to visit 
her, she put it off as a thing out of the 
question. Neither her wishes nor her health 
would admit of it. She was glad, however, 
that her sister should cultivate their society, 
and she became more affectionate in her 
manner. Save the misgiving about Wini- 
fred's character in consequence of her father's 
remark, and, it must be added, of what she 
had experienced, Alice found her first day 
at the Homestalls far more favourable and 
encouraging than she had expected. 



CHAPTER XI. 

John Borden was at this time the most 
thriving tradesman in Smnmerdown, and 
deserved to be so, if ever intelKgence, 
industry, and honesty are to expect their 
duo reward. He was, in his way, a remark- 
able man. In size and strength, superior 
even to Squire Wilverden, yet formed with 
limbs that scarcely looked large from their 
synmietry ; he possessed a gentleness of dis- 
position and manner, which is more appre- 
ciated, especially by women, when it is thus 
combined with physical superiority. He 
was conscious of his power, but humble withal, 
for he had not always been prosperous, and 
never forgot his time of trial. In early 
life, especially just after his marriage, he 
had to struggle hard to get a living, and, like 
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every one else in the village in the old days 
of misrule, he had often suffered from little 
work and precarious payments. But when 
Mr. Newland bought the Wilverden estates 
and built New Lodge, he soon discovered 
John Borden's merits and gave him full 
employment. The carpenter gained the 
confidence of his employer, and became the^ 
superintendent of the buildings on the estate. 
Through the recommendations which were 
thus obtained, his business extended, and he- 
began to imdertake contracts in the neigh- 
bourhood. A large family of boys meanwhile 
had grown up round him, all giants like 
himself, and following the profession of a 
father they were fond and proud of. One 
by one, as his circumstances had improved, 
he had apprenticed them in different depart- 
ments of his trade, and as they returned to 
him with fresh acquirements he found himself 
equal to any imdertaking. He might, had 
his modesty permitted, have fairly added 
the words, cabinet-maker, builder, and con- 
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tractor to the little board over his door, 
which still simply announced " John Borden, 
Oarpenter." 

The house in which he had continued to 
live betokened his gradual rise. At first but 
a small weather-boarded cottage, situated at 
the extremity of the village green, it had 
been enlarged to meet the increasing wants 
of his family, by additions of the same 
character clustering like off-shoots round the 
parent building, in defiance of all the rules 
of architecture on the outside, and, inside, 
"Communicating with each other in the drollest 
and most ingenious ways imaginable ; yet it 
was all so carefiiUy painted, trellised over 
^ith creepers, and with flower and vegetable 
garden so trimly kept, that no one could pass 
it without admiration. This house, timber- 
yard, and two meadows attached, had now 
become his fireehold, and John Borden was a 
-contented and prosperous man. 

When Alice knocked at his door he was 
sitting, busy with his plans, in his little 
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private roein, on the right side of the 
entrance, and came to open it himself. He 
was surprised when he foimd who his visitor 
was. He could not conceive what could 
have brought her to his door. Could it be 
on account of the trifle done to the carriage ? 
When Alice expressed her wish to speak to 
him on a little business, he showed her 
respectfully into his room and handed her a 
chair. 

^^ I have come," Alice, said, ^^with papa's 
authority, to ask you to undertake some 
repairs and alterations at the Homestalls." 

By thus referring to her father, she could 
not have introduced her subject in a more 
unfortunate manner. John Borden stood for 
a minute in mute amazement, and then 
simply repeated her words, with a kind of 
quiet incredulous smile, ^^ rfepairs and altera- 
tions at the Homestalls ! " 

" Yes," said Alice, " not certainly very 
.extensive, but I hope you may be able to 
undertake them ?" 
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" Really, Miss, I hardly know what to say ; 
it is so very long -since — ^" then he suddenly 
broke oflF, and, lifting a large ledger from 
the shelf, opened and placed it before Alice- 
It presented the entry of a very considerable 
account contracted by Mr. Wilverden for 
work done years before, but still unpaid. 

The blank dismay, the shame, and the 
distress that were written on Alice's face as 
she raised her eyes from the page, would have 
melted a heart harder than John Borden's. 
He felt as if he were the guilty party, and a 
feeling of self-reproach at what he had done 
crossed his mind. Why had he done it? 
Why had he needlessly exposed a father's 
disgrace to a young innocent girl? Vexed 
at himself, he stammered out his reason by 
way of apology. 

'' I did not show you that account. Miss, 
with any wish to hurt your feelings, indeed 
I did not. I should be ashamed of myself if 
I did. I only did it to show you the reason 
why I hesitated to take your order. That 
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-was it, Miss, — ^nothing else; but I didn't 
ought to have done it, only I have a 
large family, and I must not run risks. I 
humbly ask your pardon, Miss, — I do 
indeed." 

^^ Oh, Mr. Borden," said Alice, in a voice 
out of which all the life seemed to have gone, 
" you have done nothing wrong. I would 
not have come here if I had known this were 
so." 

Then she turned to go. 

" But first please to tell me. Miss, what it 
is you want. Perhaps it can be managed, 
— if you can give me some security for the 
payment. I knew Mrs. Lewson very well, 
and I hear you come fi:om her, — or your 
own word would be quite sufficient. I dare 
say we shall be able to manage, if it is 
not a large job. I will come up to the 
house and look it over. I will come up, 
if you will give me orders, this very 
afternoon." 

^* No, Mr. Borden, it cannot be so now. I 

VOL. I. M 
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see it all quite clearly; this old account 
must be paid before you begin fresh 
work, and I do not see how that can be 
done." 

'^ No, Miss, this old account has nothing 
to do with you, nothing whatever," said 
John ; then, seeing that his assurance made 
no impression on Alice, and becoming really 
anxious for the work, in order to make 
amends for the pain he had inflicted, he 
blundered into another mistake. " Besides, 
Miss, when there is an account here, you 
would not lite to go to any one else. That," — 
he continued, not the least intending the 
inference which Alice drew from the remark, 
but to induce her to employ him, — ^^ that 
would be doing what we tradesmen say 
of people, they run up a bill at one shop, 
and then carry their ready money to 
another." 

Poor Alice at that moment was only 
able to think of the meanness of such 
conduct. "No, Mr. Borden, you do not 
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Teally think I could do such a thing as 
that. My little business must be given 
up." 

She controlled her voice with difficulty, 
and a tear stood in her eye, and John Borden 
saw it, but he did not know then how im- 
portant to her that little business was. She 
added, "Indeed, I do not see how the old 
account can be settled at present. Perhaps 
never ! " 

" Miss, Miss," said the kind-hearted man 
in despair, "you misunderstand me, you do 
really. I shall be most happy to imdertake 
any reasonable order for you, anything in 
my power; " and then, scrupulous man though 
he was, he ventured on a little fiction. " I 
have time on my hands now, and could make 
it convenient; so let me know your wishes. 
Miss, and I hope you will think no more of 
what I have said. I most humbly beg your 
pardon, — ^I do indeed." 

" You have nothing to beg pardon for. 
You have done nothing wrong. The fault is 
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entirely with— with us. I wish it could be 
set right." 

Then she took her leave, and observing* 
John Borden's look of distress, in her kind 
way she gave him her hand. It would have 
been a picture worth observing those small 
delicate fingers in the homy palm of the 
giant. He hardly dared to press them. So, 
wishing him good morning, she slipped 
away. 

Alice had been pierced with that sharp 
pang of disappointment most felt by in^ 
experienced youth, when some cherished 
scheme, such as Alice's, suggested by love- 
and planned by fancy, has been bidlt up,, 
only to be demolished in a moment — justy 
too, when all difficulty seemed passed. It had 
been her intention, after her business with 
John Borden, to call at the Rectory. Never 
had she felt more disposed for a romp with 
children than when she rose on that bright, 
hopeful morning. But she had no heart for 
anything of that kind now. She felt as if 
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.«he was degraded. It was not now a mere 
report of her father's character, which might 
be exaggerated, or words which might be 
uttered in spite, but she was sensible of her 
own personal share in his disgrace. Home 
she could not go just at present, with the 
tale of her disappointment. She would wait, 
at least, tiQ she had recovered, not, alas ! her 
spirits — ^for she felt as if they could never 
return again— but her self-possession. She 
^as then following the road, indifferent 
whither it might lead, if not to the Home- 
stalls, which crossed the valley, and so on to 
New Lodge. It seemed quiet and unfre- 
^quented, and that was sufficient recommen- 
^iation to her. She had nearly reached the 
-dam, the Midway, as it was called, which 
-divided the middle from the lower Hammer- 
pond. Here the roeid narrowed so consider- 
ably as to admit only a single carriage. 
Just as Alice was reaching it, she saw a lady 
and gentleman on horseback, approaching 
rapidly from the opposite direction. Anxious 
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neither to see nor to be seen in her present 
state of feeling, she hurried forward to gain 
a wicket which she saw leading off the road 
on the right; but she was not in time ta 
gain her purpose, for though the riders had 
slackened their pace, they came up first ; and 
then, for fear she might be alarmed or in- 
convenienced by the horses, they pulled up 
short, and waited. Alice acknowledged the 
courtesy by a slight inclination, and her 
acknowledgment was rather more markedly 
retiimed. The meeting was but for a moment^ 
but sufficient for Alice to see, in the pair 
before her, a very sweet girl, perhaps a year 
older than herself, and a man every way 
pleasant to look at, some three or four years 
older. Alice could not hesitate to decide 
who they were, both from the direction 
from which they came, and from the descrip- 
tion of Arthur and Millicent Newland which 
her sister had given in their conversations 
about home and their neighbours the evening- 
before. 
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As she saw the party ride off, she was 
painfully struck with the difference between 
their relative positions. The feeling was 
intensified by her recollection of the ordeal 
through which she had just passed. It did 
not take the shape of envy, but of a still 
deeper humiliation. The painftd comparison 
was unavoidable ; the children of the mer- 
chant riding by in the ftdl enjoyment of 
place and circumstance, on land which till 
recently all belonged to the Wilverdens, 
while she, a daughter of the old family, was 
beating an ignominious retreat — she would 
not put it to herself in milder terms — ^£rom a 
tradesman's house. 

After passing through the wicket, she had 
been following the path along the middle 
pool, so absorbed in her thoughts that she had 
neither regarded the wild beauty of the scene 
before her nor the loneliness of her position, 
when, on reaching the upper one, she was 
suddenly startled from her reverie. 

" Good morning, Miss !" The words were 
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addressed to her in a tone of voice so 
insolently familiar, and the appearance of 
the man who uttered them seemed so for- 
bidding, as Alice turned round and caught 
sight of him, that she was fairly frightened. 
Under common circumstances, she would 
have had the presence of mind to have 
returned the salutation and hurried on; as 
it was, she was so unnerved and taken by 
surprise, that she stood still, as if fascinated, 
and said nothing. 

The man, who had been sitting before a 
mud-hut, occupied with basket-making, had 
risen as he was speaking, and proceeded to 
shake the shavings from his apron, with his 
whitling knife in one hand and the willow 
in the other. In age, he might be forty 
years old, but did not look so much. His 
figure was slight, with limbs strong, well 
knit, and springy. His gipsy-like features, 
taken separately, might be considered hand- 
some, but in combination, very disagreeable. 
They were expressive of cunning and villainy, 
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^nd the mouth, once well-shaped, was now 
disfigured by an ugly scar. The jaunty way 
in which his hat, bound with a gay riband, 
^was set upon his dark curling hair, and the 
•swagger of his manner, bespoke the pride 
ihat he felt in his personal appearance. 

" I 'm thinking you've lost your way. 
Miss." 

" Thank you," said Alice. " Will you 
kindly tell me if there is a path this way to 
the Homestalls ?" 

^* Homestalls, eh! then it's as I thought; 
you be Miss Alice Wilverden." 

"Yes," she said; "and I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me my way 
liome." 

"Oh dear, yes, with pleasure. Miss. I'm 
ihe Squire's keeper. Miss. I 'm Jerry, Miss, 
Jerry Sprat. I'm not ashamed of my name. 
No, why should I be? If you'll just wait a 
bit while I put my trade away, I '11 come 
and show you the way myself." 

"Thank you very much," said Alice, 
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^ ' but that is quite unnecessary. If you will 
have the goodness to point out the path, I 
shall be sure to find it. Don't trouble your- 
self." 

^^ Very proud and very polite," was Jerry's^ 
thought to himself; ^^but perhaps she will be 
pulled down like t'other one." Just then^ 
however, the door of the hut was opened^ 
and a tall, stout, masculine-looking womani 
said, shortly, but civilly — '^ The path to the- 
right. Miss ; you can't mistake it. Jerry, I 
want you in here, man." 

Alice found the way easily enough, and 
was soon at home ; but what with mortifica- 
tion, Mght, and haste, she was thoroughly^ 
unnerved, and she dared not go to her sister'* 
room in her present state. There was, how- 
ever, still an hour before her sister's usual 
time of rising ; but where, meanwhile, was 
she to go ? Who has not felt the blessedness 
of privacy in the hour of trial, especially of 
shame? but in all that large, rambling- 
mansion, there was not a chamber where: 
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Alice could be alone except the *^ lady's, 
room," and what painful associations did 
that now suggest ! Thither, however, she 
went, having first told Sarah where sha 
should be found, in case her sister should 
require her earlier than she expected. 



CHAPTER XIL 

After his interview with Alice, John Borden 
was, in his own estimation, the most miserable 
man in Smnmerdown. He had hurried after 
her to the door, but not in time to show her 
the civility of opening it, and there he stood 
for some time, following her with his eyes as 
;she walked down the road, and uttering over 
^nd over again, in every intonation of voice, 
"Dear! dear! dear! dear! what a pity now !" 
Then he went back to his room and watched 
her from his window till she was out of sight, 
repeating the same words. Finding no relief 
to his feelings from this operation, he betook 
himself to a mixed process of blowing and 
whistling, poo — poo — pooh. Presently he 
swung his great hands behind his back, and 
paced up and down his narrow room, trying 
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in this way to let off the steam of his troubled 
mind. He tried to distract his thoughts with 
his accounts, but there lay the ledger which 
had done all the mischief, and which he now 
threw pettishly back upon its shelf. Then 
he uttered a malediction on the Squire, as- 
the cause of all his trouble. Again he sat 
down, but rest he could not, he was so hot 
and fidgetty. 

Chivalry ! yes, John Borden had as much 
chivalry in his nature as any mediaeval 
knight clad in armour with shield and spear. 
He would have measured his strength 
with any man in the country on behalf of a 
damsel in distress; and here he had been 
dealing hard blows at that sweet young 
lady. His words had been spears and 
arrows, and his tongue a sharp sword. This 
was the way in which John reproached 
himself. " Dear heart ! how piteous-like she 
did look up! Whatever could I have been 
thinking of! An old man like me not to 
manage better than that ! It wasn't manly, 
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it wasn't Christian, it wasn't as I should 
wish to be done by myself — a great big 
fellow like me, and she so young and beau- 
tiful !" Then he thought again of her sad 
forgiving look and words, — above all, of the 
little delicate hand, so graciously placed in 
his: he stretched out his own, and looked at 
it, as if it were still there; and the great 
strong man sat down and fairly sobbed 
-aloud. Presently up he jumped again, 
stamping and fuming about the room. "It 's 
too bad," he exclaimed; "I won't stand it, 
I won't by — ." 

"John!" said Mrs. Borden, entering in 
amazement, and interrupting him at this 
critical point of his sentence; " John ! why 
what 's come to the man ! " 

" Mother, I 've been and behaved shame- 
iiil; I have, indeed! Miss Alice Wilverden, 
the sweetest, most beautifullest, young lady 
I ever saw, — ^Miss Newland's a mere doll 
beside her" (hitherto Miss Newland had been 
the beau-ideal of womanhood in John's eyes), 
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— "came and asked me to do a job of work, 
and I insulted her." 

" John, you didn't now !" 

" I did, indeed, and it's no use denying it." 
As he made this confession, a bright idea 
struck him. " Mother," he said, " bring me 
my hat." 

When Mrs. Borden had her orders from 
her husband, she never fiissed him with 
questions; but as his huge figure stalked 
away from the door, she stood and watched 
him as he had watched Alice, but with very 
different feelings and expressions,—" Well, I 
never did!" Having uttered this oracular 
sentence, she returned to her kitchen, to 
prepare the vast caldron of pickled pork, 
hard pudding, and cabbage, the mid-day 
repast of her brood of giants. 

John Borden's idea was to go at once 
to the Rectory, there to unburthen his 
conscience, and ask advice of his friend the 
parson. He was delayed, as he generally 
was, on going up the village, for he was the 
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universal referee of the parish ; but when he 
reached his destination, bewailing the loss 
of his precious time, he considered himself 
fortunate to find Mr. Lennard at home. He 
was engaged at the time with visitors, Arthur 
and Millicent Newland, the riding party that 
Alice had met at the Midway. Their con- 
versation had been about her, and they were 
curious to get all the information of her they 
could from the Lennards. When the rector 
heard that John Borden wanted to see him, he 
left them immediately, knowing how valuable 
was the carpenter's time, and that he never 
called without good reason. John gave him 
a characteristic account of his misadventures, 
interspersed with sundry exclamations of 
self-reproach, and ended with an appeal to- 
the rector to help him out of his difficulty. 

Mr. Lennard felt satisfied that no repre-^ 
sentation or persuasion on his part would 
induce Alice to change her mind, and so he 
told John, to his great disappointment. 
After some ftirther consideration, he sug- 
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gested, as the only alternative that occurred 
to him, the following proposal: — That the 
work might be done, and Miss Wilverden's 
scruples removed, if interest were paid on 
the debt contracted by her father. She could 
probably afford to do that without incon- 
venience from the allowance sure to be made 
to her by Mrs. Lewson. " You can try that, 
John." 

"So I can, sir, and then deduct the 
interest from my bill to her. What has she 
to do with her father's bills ? " 

" That 's as you like, John; only I would 
keep the intention pretty close." 

Then the rector agreed to accompany the 
carpenter at once to the Homestalls, to give 
his countenance to the proposed arrangement. 

As they approached the door, the rector 
said, archly, to his companion, " I think you 
had best attack that vixen of a servant, John ; 
nobody ever dares to say you nay." This was 
really true of John Borden, whether it was 
on account of the authority which he pos- 
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sessed, from the joint offices of parish 
constable and churchwarden, or of his great 
size, and the firm, imposing, though gentle 
manner with which he issued his orders. It 
was a common remark in the village, that he 
had more power than any one, even than the 
rector himself, and they would like to see 
the man who would say "Nay" to John 
Borden, 

" Ah, sir, you like to have the. old joke at 
me!" ho said. 

Nevertheless, when Sarah came to the 
door, he did take the initiative. 

** Young woman," he began; when Sarah, 
not doubting but that he came for her master, 
burst in abruptly, "Please, sir, master's not 
at home; he 's gone to Lunnun this morning; " 
then, as if she thought that her statement was 
distrusted, she added, "He be really; he 
went this very morning." 

"Young woman, '^ repeated John, in a 
quiet, deliberate tone of voice, " you will 
please to go and tell Miss Wilverden that 
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Mr. Lennard is waiting to see her on very 
particular business. That is what you will 
please to do." 

So saying, he walked with Mr. Lennard 
into the hall. Sarah tossed her head, but 
went away as quiet as a lamb to do the 
big man's bidding; but she delivered the 
message with a slight variation. 

" Please, Miss, here 's the parson and the 
constable come, and want you directly." 

Poor Alice immediately conjectured that 
some fresh exposure was about to be made, 
or some new calamity to befall the family. 
^^ But where 's papa," she asked. " Why do 
you come to me ? Won't he see them ?" 

"Master's not at home; he's gone; and 

Mrs. Hartley knows all about it ; and they 

want to see you partickler. The constable 
said so." 

Alice asked no further questions, but 
followed the servant down to the hall. 

She was re-assured, when she saw the 
pleasant smile on the rector's face, that there 
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was, at all events, nothing to be apprehended 
from that quarter. He had been primings 
the carpenter with what he considered would 
be the best mode of making his proposal, 
and could scarcely suppress his inclination 
to laugh, as he saw John's alarm at the 
approaching interview. He seemed as much 
afraid of Alice as if he were himself the- 
debtor, about to appear before an inexorable 
creditor. He had kept on exclaiming, "Dear, 
dear, I wish it were all done with!'^ but 
done with for poor John it was not. He 
had retired a little as Mr. Lennard went 
forward to greet Alice, but no sooner did- 
she, looking round for the constable, as she 
supposed, catch sight of the carpenter, to her 
great annoyance and surprise, than she said 
civilly, but coldly, " Mr. Borden ! why I did 
not expect to see you here; I thought it 
was clearly understood that you fehould not 
come." 

John thought he would at least make his 
intention clearly understood this time. 
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" Well, Miss, I only came about the pay- 
ment of that bill ; not to make any favour 
of it ; no, no, not that; but I do see how it 
*can be managed: I know the old account 
can't be paid off all at once, but — " 

^^ Well," said Alice, reproachfiilly, and 
drawing herself up, "I really did not ex- 
pect, Mr. Borden, after what passed between 
us just now, that you would have come so 
very, very soon on that subject, before I could 
even speak to my father, if I ought to speak 
to him upon it at all ; and — " She broke 
off without concluding her sentence, but 
John saw the direction of her eyes, and 
supplied in his own thoughts what he knew 
^he meant — "and you, ungenerous man, 
before Mr. Lennard, too ! Oh ! John 
Borden, John Borden, I did not expect this 
of you ! " 

" Oh dear, oh dear !" exclaimed the bewil- 
dered man, " why can 't I make myself under- 
.stood ? I do get deeper and deeper into the 
mud, — ^I do, indeed." Then making another 
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effort, ^* Really, Miss, I do want to be paid, 
and if you will only — ^^ 

Alice, losing her patience, and determined 
that the conversation should not be prolonged 
before Mr. Lennard, caught him up, and said^ 
" But, Mr. Borden, I know no way at present 
in which it can be done. I am very sorry 
for you, but I must ask you to call at some 
other time." 

Poor John gave it up as hopeless, and 
looked imploringly at Mr. Lennard. The 
conversation between him and Alice had 
passed so rapidly, and been so eagerly 
carried on, that the rector had no oppor-^ 
tunity of interposing before, and removing 
the misapprehension under which Alice was^ 
labouring. 

"Miss WUverden," he now said, "you 
and good John Borden, the kindest-hearted 
fellow in the parish, — ^yes, John, it's aU 
right, though you hear it, — are talking at 
cross purposes. Pray let me explain 
matters. John has got a proposal to make^ 
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which you may accept with a clear 
conscience, and which will really benefit 
him." 

" That 's it," interposed the carpenter. 

"Pardon me," continued the rector, "if I 
seem to know too much of your family con- 
cerns. You can't pay him off this unhappy 
debt, but you can do the next best thing. 
Pay him interest upon it, Miss Wilverden ; 
he will value it more than a small instalment, 
which is, I conceive, all that you could make, 
and then you can pay him ready money for 
the work you wish him to do now. Ready 
money is of value in trade, isn't it, John?" 
said the rector, cheerily, byway of strength- 
ening his argument with Alice. 

The giant nodded assent, and wiped the 
perspiration off his face, as he watched 
anxiously for Alice's answer. 

"It's a new idea to me," said Alice to 
Mr. Lennard. " I am not accustomed to 
business. Do you think I may do it honour- 
ably?" 
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"To be sxire you may, Miss, to be sure 
you may," bxirst in the carpenter. 

"I asked Mr.Lennard," said Alice, smiling. 
^ ' If you don't let him answer, I shall think 
there is some doubt about it." 

"Indeed, Miss Wilverden," said Mr. Len- 
nard, " there is no doubt about it at all ; you 
may act with a safe conscience, and be doing 
a handsomer thing than is often done." 

" Thank you," she said. " Then, Mr. Borden, 
I shall gladly accept your proposal." 

"Now that is what I call business," said 
John ; and then, feeling very hot, he pursed 
up his lips, and really did seem to relieve 
himself by a long breathed p-o-o-o-h. 

" And the business. Miss ! " said John. " If 
you can kindly give me till the afternoon, 
I will come up at three o'clock, or any later 
hour that may suit you. Miss, and let me 
go home now to look after my lads, for I am 
so full of work that I really don't know 
which way to turn, — I don't indeed." 

"Oh, Mr. Borden!" cried Alice, much 
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^unused, for she began to understand the 
man's character and to feel confidence in 
Tiim from what Mr, Lennard had said ; "oh, 
Mr. Borden ! I thought you said this morning 
ihat you could make it convenient, because 
you had not much to do at present. I am 
^aid you are not to be trusted." 

John Borden smiled a very pleasant smile. 
"Ah, Miss, you have caught me there! but 
John Borden, though I say it, never missed 
An engagement. Only name your hour." 

Alice named three o'clock ; so they parted : 
Mr. Lennard when he had renewed his invi- 
tation to the Rectory, which Alice accepted 
for the next morning, and John Borden went 
homewards with a good appetite for his 
jpickled pork and cabbage. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It will be remembered that Arthur and 
Millicent Newland were at the Rectory when 
John Borden called to see Mr. Lennard. 
Arthxir left soon after by himself; and his- 
sister, promising Mrs. Lennard to be back at 
luncheon, said that she should cross the 
Tillage-green, to have a chat with her old 
friend, Mrs. Borden. She was ftill of ftm, and 
loved to hear all the little gossip of the village^ 
and Mrs. Borden was her purveyor of news. 
Mrs. Borden loved the young lady dearly,, 
and there was not a secret that Milly could 
not coax out of her. The good woman 
and her husband were the acknowledged 
favourites of the Newlands, both old and 
yoimg. There was all that easy familiarity 
between them which so often exists in the^ 
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intercourse of the great with their attached 
and confidential dependents, when each party 
thoroughly understands their relative posi- 
tion. Milly Newland, no doubt, sometimes 
oversteppedher boundary line, but she was one 
of those privileged persons who may do any- 
thing with impunity. She was exceedingly, 
and, what is not the same thing, agreeably 
pretty, without affectation. She knew per- 
fectly well, no doubt, the power of her own 
charms, and yet had not a particle of conceit.. 
She had a kind word for every one, generally 
a pleasant joke; and grave matter-of-fact 
persons would sometimes shake their heads, 
. and say how free and giddy she was. But 
there were those in the village who had seen 
her in the hour of their distress, and regarded 
her as an angel of light. Often was the sick 
child diverted from his fretfulness and grati- 
fied by some toy, delicacy, or story from the 
"beautiful rich lady," — ^the widow, bereaved 
of hope till Miss Milly came with kindly 
sjnnpathy and more substantial help, — ^the 
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43trong man stricken down and hardened 
against other influence till melted by hers ; 
such, and many others, were witnesses that 
Milly Newland did not shrink, amid all her 
own prosperity, from following the path of 
charity, though it led her to the depths of 
human misery. But by her natural dispo- 
sition she seemed made to sport in the sunny 
49hallows of life ; and among the many sources 
of her pleasures and amusements, John 
Borden was the greatest. In her childhood, 
like a little imperious fairy, she had led the 
giant at her will, and she did not intend to 
let him escape from her power now that she 
was grown up. She knew how the "dear 
old man " adored her, and had long since 
dubbed him "her knight of the axe." She 
was at once his torment and delight; and 
right merry was her laugh when she saw his 
awkward struggles to escape from the traps 
she set for him, never sure whether she was 
in fun or earnest. John himself, though he 
^groaned heavily, under her tyranny, was 
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flattered by the confidence which it implied 
in him, and hugged his chains. 

On the occasion of her present chat with 
Mrs. Borden, Milly soon found out the inter- 
view that had taken place just before, between 
the carpenter and Alice Wilverden, and that 
there had been a scene. It was of no use for 
Mrs. Borden to protest that she did not know 
the cause of it ; all she did know, as she 
asserted, though Milly did not believe her^ 
was, that John had never been so put out 
before, and that he confessed he had behaved 
shameful. Then the cross-examination that 
Milly subjected her to, only drew out the 
same meagre statement in more detail. 

" But did he really swear?" asked Milly,. 
slily changing her groimd, as if she were 
solicitous for John's character, but scarcely 
able to refrain from laughing at the picture 
which she drew for herself of the sedate 
John Borden committing such an act. 

" Oh, no, Miss, he didn't swear ; I said he 
didn't. I stopped him. Miss, just in time." 
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" But," said Milly, " it was very wrong of 
Hm to think of doing so." 

" Laws, Miss! he did not think at all ; he 
was in such a taking, it came out all of itself 
like. ' I won't stand it, by — ,' them were 
his very words: he didn't get beyond the 
■* by,' otherwise I wouldn't deny it were a 
sin." 

'* She must have provoked hini very 
much?" suggested Milly, to see what she 
would get by that move. 

" Oh, no, Miss, he was angry with hisself. 
I said so. Angry with her ! no," said Mrs. 
Borden, waxing eager, and- committing 
herself, " it was just the other way. He 
■called her the beautifidlest young lady he 
ever did see. You would be jealous. Miss, to 
hear what he did say." 

'* She is very beautiful," said Milly J "but 
■what is that to me ? Why should I be jealous, 
if that was all? Did he mention me?" she 
asked, suddenly turning her eyes fiill oa 
Mi-s. Borden. 
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^'Laws, Miss! how you do frighten a body 
sometimes! I never said he did mention 
you." 

"But he did. Now, what was it? Tell 
me." 

She saw Mrs. Borden was embarrassed. 
Milly was delighted ; the game was up, she 
felt sure. She was burning. 

"Oh, Miss! don't ask me. John didn't 
mean it as he said it. It was only a 
way of making his remark more strong 
like." 

" Then you can tell me ; and if you don't, 
I shall be thinking it was something very 
bad. Worse than his swearing ; and I shall 
tell John so." 

" Oh, Miss ! you'll be so angry." 

"No I shan't." 

" He said — ^" then Mrs. Borden paused. 

"Well, what did he say?" Milly asked, 
encouragingly. She did not mean to lose a 
word of it. 

" He said — ^that is he meant — ^that she was 
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prettier than you, Miss. You won't be angry^ 
now ? " 

" No, he didn't put it so, I am sure. What 
were his very, very words?" 

^' Well, Miss," she replied, in desperation, 
^^ he said you were a mere — . No, I can't 
Miss." 

'' A mere fright ? " suggested Milly. 

" Oh, no. Miss," exclaimed Mrs. Borden, 
greatly relieved, "not that, only a mere 
doll. That was all, Miss." 

"Oh, dear! and am I really like that? 
flaxen hair, waxen cheeks, and blue eyes! 
How shocking I Well, I did not think that 
Mr. Borden, after all his professions, would 
have said that of me. Dear me ! " she con« 
tinned, looking up at the clock, "how late 
it is ! why Mrs. Lennard will have been 
waiting limch for me half an hour. There, 
good-bye, you dear old soul ! I am not angry 
with youj you see." 

Out she ran before Mrs. Borden could say 
another word, thinking how she should punish 
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John. To her great delight she saw him 
coming back towards his house, deploring 
the loss of his precious time, four hours that 
morning. As he caught sight of Milly, he 
cheered himself up, and prepared to receive 
her pleasant greeting. She was quite ready- 
to act her part. To his dismay, instead of 
addressing him with her hearty ringing '^ Good 
morning," she said, with a cold, offended 
manner, " Well, Mr. Borden, I did not ex- 
pect this of you. For you to be the person 
to compare me, behind my back, to a mere 
wax doll ! I shall take care how I judge of 
my fiiends in future. Good morning, Mr. 
Borden," — and away she ran, to tell her little 
adventure to Mrs. Lennard. 

As for John Borden, he wasted some 
minutes more before he recovered his speech. 
Was he bewitched, that everything went 
wrong with him that morning? What do 
these women mean ? And my wife, too, to 
cackle in that silly way. He was painfully 
conscious he was no match for them. But 
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he had an accumulation of business upon his 
hands, and his inner man was crying loudly 
for his dinner ; so his trouble passed with the 
reflection that his unhappy remark would be 
added as another arrow to Miss Milly's quiver, 
to be aimed at him whenever she got a fair 
opportunity. 

After the departure of her visitors, Alice 
went at once to her sister's room, eager to 
impart all that was pleasant in the pro- 
ceedings of the morning. Mrs. Hartle)^, 
however, anticipated her, by saying, " Our 
father started for London this morning. 
You gave him some money yesterday, 
Alice ? " 

^^No. I brought him a letter from my 
aunt ; but why do you ask ? " 

" Oh," said her sister, carelessly, "he 
would not have gone to town unless he had 
received some. He always does then." 

" But how long will he remain there ?" 

" That depends entirely on how things go 
with him, and perhaps on how long it suits 
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his friend, Sir Charles Swindleton, to have 
him in his house. It may be only a few 
days, or it may be weeks." 

Alice would fain have learnt more of her 
father's movements, and who his friend Sir 
Charles Swindleton was, for her sister had 
mentioned the name slightingly; but this 
was evidently one of the forbidden topics. 
Mrs. Hartley changed the subject, and 
.^sked Alice what she had settled about the 
rooms. Alice wished her to meet John 
Borden, and assist with her advice; but 
she declined, feeling fatigued by her exer- 
tion the day before, or fancying that she 
was. 

Precisely at three o'clock the carpenter 
arrived. He went now to the back entrance, 
where he found Sarah busy washing up the 
-dinner things. 

" Is Miss Wilverden ready for me ?" 
Sarah went on with her work, muttering 
to herself, that if the young lady was going 
to have so much running after, she must get 
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a footman; and on Mr. Borden's repeating^ 
his question, she only replied, — ^^ She's along 
with her sister." 

" Young woman, you will please go and 
tell Miss Alice that John Borden is here^ 
according to appointment." 

Sarah gave a savage look, wiped her 
hands and arms, and went sulkily on her 
errand. 

'' She's in the hall,'^ she said, on her 
return ; ^^ you be to go there." 

' ^ Bless me !" thought John ; ' ^ that delicate 
young lady to be waited on by such a 
baggage as this." 

He foimd Alice already in the hall, and 
was gratified that she had not kept him 
waiting. His time was money. John was 
now himself again; he was on his own 
ground; business was business ; and he could 
now have faced twenty Alices and Millies. 
*^ Please to let me know your orders, Miss." 
In two minutes, they were in the "lady's- 
room," and the place gave him a fresh 
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interest in the work. He was methodical in 
everything; he cast one general glance 
round the scene of his former labours, which 
he had not visited for twenty years. He 
ihen produced his book of entries and rule ; 
repeating over, and entering each item 
♦carefully, as Alice gave her orders. " Yes, 
Miss, the oak wainscotting to be varnished. 
Yes, Miss, the floor to be — " Alice, unthink- 
ingly, had said ^^frott^" — ^Jolm looked im- 
ploringly at her. — "Rubbed, I mean, quite 
bright with wax and oil, it will save having 
3, large carpet." — " Measurements first, please 
Miss; furniture afterwards. Ceiling and 
oomice cleaned. Windows, casement, and 
shutters eased, painted, and re-glazed. Mantel- 
piece in excellent order. Old work has 
stood well," was the one proud comment 
John allowed himself to make. 

"Furniture now, if you please. You wish 
me to supply carpet?" 

" I shall ask Aunt Lewson to buy me one, 
and curtains too." 
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^' Very well, not wanted. Chairs, tables, and 
sofa." John paused. "I think. Miss, I can get 
back the old ones — Mrs. Lewson's and your 
good mother's, I mean. They are handsome, 
and made for the room; they were, some- 
how or other, made over to one old Anthony 
Crouch. They are in good order ; leastwise, 
they were when I last saw them. He 
will be glad to take anything for them 
now." ' 

^^ Oh ! that will be delightful !" 

^^Yes, Miss, get them; if not, I must go 
over to Cranling." 

In the same way they went through the 
other rooms, the alcove, and bedroom ad-^ 
joining, calculating the furniture already in 
Mrs. Hartley's room. When they had. 
finished, John Borden sat down and made 
out a rough estimate for Alice's guidance. 
It was an anxious moment; there seemed 
to be so many items she had not thought of. 

"The labour will be heavy. Miss; the 
materials not much ; everything is in good 
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substantial repair, though it is more than 
twenty years since I last worked here. 
The labour will be about £50. I can do 
it all in three weeks from this day. The 
furniture may, I think, cost about £40, 
but I cannot justly say now. I can begin 
to-morrow morning. Have I your orders. 
Miss?" 

Alice was listening in amazement. She 
had expected three times the amount. 

"Mr. Borden, are you sure that you are 
right?" 

John Borden looked at her reprovingly. 
" Business is business. Miss." 

" But," said Alice, now quite seriously, " I 
know you are very busy; you must not 
inconvenience yourself." 

"Business is business. Have I your 
orders, Miss ? " 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Borden, you are so 
good. I am so much obliged to you." 

" Good afternoon, Miss," said the car- 
penter, happier in making his bow, than 
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when he had been honoured with her hand. 
As he passed by Sarah on his way out, he 
said, " Young woman, my men will be here 
to-morrow morning at six o'clock. Good 
afternoon." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On leaving the Homestalls, John Borden did 
not go home inunediately, as he had first 
intended, but after a moment's consideration 
changed his purpose, and took the road 
leading to Anthony Crouch's farm, border- 
ing, as the reader may remember, on the 
land occupied by Jesse Paramour. '^ Best 
do it out of hand," he said to himself, 
^^ before Anthony knows what I want the 
things for." 

Anthony Crouch was sitting over . books 
and papers, casting up accounts and md^king 
calculations. He was almost always thus 
occupied. The amount of time he wasted 
at this operation was incredible; and this 
was the reason, as John used to' say, why 
he never made money, though he was always 
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counting it. His eggs never seemed to pro- 
duce chickens. His greed of money had been 
the cause of his impoverishment, instead of 
enrichment. ^' Withholding more than is. 
meet, he had tended to poverty." In former 
days he had been in possession of £600^ 
obtained by sharp dealings rather than hy 
industry, and hoarded up, to be gloated 
over, instead of being used to any profitable 
purpose. The Squire had found out the 
secret of his little hoard, and had induced 
him, by the promise of enormous interest, 
to lend it on security which any lawyer 
would have told him was not worth a straw^ 
But Anthony was one of those persons who^ 
partly through prejudice, partly through 
grudging a fee, deem it folly to consult a 
lawyer at any time, even on points on 
which they alone can give safe counsel. He 
believed that they were all sharks, preying 
on society ; and his own especial acquaint- 
ance with the profession had certainly been 
calculated to confirm this impression. He-. 
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was nominally the Squire's tenant of those 
lands of the Wilverden estate which still 
remained misold, but he was virtually in- 
dependent of him, as his rent was paid to 
the agent of the mortgagees. His grudge- 
against the Squire for his old wrong had 
been treasured up in his mind, and cherished 
there till it had become developed into a 
feeling of intense hatred against him, and 
every one belonging to him. 

Anthony's outward form was a fit shell ta 
contain such a rotten kernel as his mind. 
His figure was lank and insignificant, his 
face cadaverous and lantern-jawed, toothless, 
with thin, compressed lips, and cheeks fallep 
in, red hair, and weak blinking eyes. He- 
had a hungry look, like a half-starved bird 
of prey — ^altogether a foul bird, not pleasant 
to look upon. In conversation he would 
approach you as if he were going to creep 
into your pocket, but he came cringing onljr 
to bite. 

Mrs. Crouch, not a bad person originally^ 
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but demoralized by sucli baneful companion- 
ship, sat opposite her husband with her 
work. Hers was a dreary life. She never 
beard a word on any subject, save the ever- 
lasting accounts, and the way in which they 

« 

were affected by her domestic management, 
Anthony was a large eater, but nothing 
.seemed to nourish or satisfy him, and he 
calculated the value of every morsel that 
he swallowed. Mrs. Crouch was sure to be 
blamed either for having too much or too' 
little on the table. 

At the time John Borden entered the 
house, Anthony, who had contracted a habit 
of uttering his thoughts aloud, was repeating 
his daily lamentations over his changed cir- 
cumstances, and especially on his present 
want of ready money to carry his business , 
on with. 

^^ There 's the hay-making coming, and 
where 's the money for labour to come from ?" 
Then, as he looked over the week's return, 
he said, loudly and sharply, to his wife, 
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^' You make off with the butter, you do. 
Only nine pounds jfrom three cows, and in 
June, too ; where does it go to ?" 

^^Wliat a man you be," sharply retorted 
Mrs. Crouch ; ^ ^ you starve your cows, that 's 
what you do, and then expect them to give 
milk like other folks'. You lays in so much 
grass to hay and to sell, that there ain't a 
blade left for the poor creaturs. Neighbour 
Paramour, only t'other day, said it was a 
crying, shame, and laughed at you as a bom 
fool, he did. Says he, ^ Look at them cows- 
and that ere field fed down so close. Why,, 
they stand there because they know they 
can't find nothing to eat, and they an't no 
cud to chew. You tell your man fi'om me,'' 
says he, ^ that he had best put 'em on green 
spectacles, and make 'em believe there 's^ 
grass.' And then he haw-hawed at me over 
the hedge, he did: it ain't pleasant, I can 
tell you." 

John Borden, entering just at this point, 
spared Mrs. Crouch the answer which she 
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would otherwise have received in due course 
from her husband. 

" Mr. Crouch," said the carpenter, stand- 
ing at the door, '^ I have come — " 

"Dear me!" interrupted Anthony, drop- 
ping down from his desk, "to tliink of 
seeing you here, John. Sit down, sit down." 
And he crept towards him, as if to shake 
hands. But John knew better; he stood 
with his palms turned up, and his arms 
stretched out at full length, as if protesting 
against the nearer approach of the serpent. 

" No, thank you, Mr. Crouch, I won't 
:sit down; I've not a moment to spare. I 
have only stepped up because I know where 
to place that old furniture you had from the 
Homestalls. Is it still for sale ?" 

" That depends, that depends," replied 
Anthony, eagerly. " Is it Newland ?" 

" No, Mr. Crouch, it is not for Mr. -New- 
land, but — " 

"Is it for Mrs. Borden?" There liad 
been a report that John intended to build a 
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new house, and it struck Anthony that it 
might be as a present for her. 

"Mr. Crouch, that is neither here nor 
there. I can dispose of the furniture, if 
charged reasonable, for ready money, — ^ready 
money," repeated John, with due emphasis 
on the important words. " If you wish to 
sell, I'm a buyer; if not, I will wish you 
good morning." 

" Dear, how short the man is! Come 
to-morrow and I will tell you my mind, 
John." 

" Mr. Crouch," said John, in his deliberate, 
imposing manner, " I either buy the fumi- 
tiire out of hand or I suit myself elsewhere. 
You have often asked me to help you out of 
it, and I thought I would give you the chance 
— the first I have ever had. The furniture's 
old-fashioned, and it's hard to find a customer. 
Please to give me your answer, I'm in a 
hurry." 

Poor Mrs. Crouch was listening to this con- 
versation in an agony. In all the dreariness 
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of her existence she had one object of pride 
and interest, and that was this old furniture. 
There was a room in the farmhouse specially 
devoted to it. There for a period of eighteen 
years she had watched over it, covering the 
damask cushions and rubbing the woodwork 
till the task seemed part of her existence, — 
the only passion of her life. At first she had 
done this to keep up its money value, but as. 
years crept on she had come to look upon 
it as her own ; and if any inquiry was ever 
made about it, she intimated that her husband 
never seriously intended to part with it, and 
only amused himself with drawing people on. 
Now, here was a bonS, fide ofier to Anthony 
himself. What would come of it ? That was 
the question on which Mrs. Crouch's hap- 
piness depended. 

"Will you take the whole lot off my 
hands?" asked Anthony. 

" Every stick," said John, " and pay you 
down." 

" What wiU you offer?" 
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" That depends entirely on the condition 
the articles are in : let me see them." 

They went to the room. Mrs. Crouch 
had opened her mouth once or twice with 
the intention of speaking, but she felt she 
could do nothing but watch proceedings. 
John was delighted as the articles were 
uncovered one by one, and saw how well 
they had beeii preserved. But his counte- 
dance betrayed no feeling. 

" Now, Mr. Crouch, will you make your 
demand, or shall I set my price ? " 

Anthony had not the slightest idea of their 
value ; he had become possessed of them in 
an illegal way, having had them made 
over to him by the Squire for a sum far 
below their real value, in anticipation of* 
a sale impending and to the detriment of 
other creditors. He felt it better to trust 
John Borden than betray his ignorance. 

^^ What will you give me for the whole 
lot?" 

^^ That requires consideration," said John. 

VOL. I. p 
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Then he made an inventory of the goods, 
setting the yalue he intended to give on 
each. Adding up the items, he said, " Mr. 
Crouch, I will pay you down £24 155. for the 
lot." 

Now, Mr. Crouch thought this was a large 
siun, and as the rage for old furniture 
had not reached Summerdown, neither 
he nor John Borden dreamt of a £ancy 
price, still Mr. Crouch boldly said, that he 
would not part with it for double the sum. 

" Very well, then," said John, "I have lost 
my time. Good morning." 

"Wait a bit," said Anthony; "how do 
you make out that sum ?" 

John knew that the furniture was his. He 
coolly answered by reading from his entries 
— " 12 chairs, at 10^., £6 ; arm ditto, £1 ; 
lounge, 15s ; sofa, £3 10s. ; table, £3 10s. ; 
small ditto, £2 10^; whatnot, £2; ottoman, 
£1 10*. ; sundries, £4 ; total, £24 15*. That 's 
what I will give you, ready money ; do you 
say yes or no?" 
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" They are worth more than that," said 
Anthony. 

" A lady that came here one day oflfered — ^^ 
Mrs. Crouch struck in, endeavouring to raise 
a difficulty. 

" Hold your row, will ye. What busi- 
ness is it of yours?" said Anthony. Then to 
John Borden, " They are worth more than 
you say." 

" Very well, get it then by all means. 
But remember you have had them eighteen 
years, and may have them eighteen more." 

^'Say £30," said Anthony, "and they 
are yours." 

"Mr. Crouch, I have named my price. 
Not a farthing more do I bid. Good morn- 
ing," and he was walking away. 

" £26 ? Say £26," screamed Anthony. 

John was just going out of the door, as if it 
were a matter of perfect indifference to him, 
when Anthony said, desperately, " £24 155. 
Well, they are yours." 

The carpenter stepped back; he read 
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the list of the articles over again in a 
distinct manner to Anthony, telling them 
one by one, and then paid down £1 
upon the bargain. " Mr. Crouch," he said, 
*^ I shall be back with the money in one 
hour and a half and fetch the goods 
away." 

True to his time he came with van and 
haybands, accompanied by two of his youngs 
giants. Short work they made in packing 
and removing, but when they came to the 
chairs, two were missing. 

^^ Mr. Crouch, there is a mistake here ; two- 
chairs are missing; have the goodness *ta 
point them out." 

Anthony was innocent this time, but he- 
knew the thief, and had no hesitation in 
giving her up. While John was away, his^ 
wife and he had had sharp words about the 
fiirniture. Mrs. Crouch took her revenge by 
telling him that she had refiised double the 
value he had obtained for it, and Anthony 
was not sorry to pay her off. She had crept 
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hack to the fiimiture, and having removed 
two of the chairs to her own room, locked 
herself in with them. In vain her husband 
called upon her to giv^ them up. The door 
was forced open by the carpenter, and there 
jstood Mrs. Crouch ready to do battle for her 
chairs. Crouch called her a thief, and on 
her retorting upon him with a more oppro- 
brious name, he, unhappily for himself, 
struck at her. They had never come to 
blows before, and this was too much for 
Mrs. Crouch ; she flew at him in a fury, like 
B. wild cat, and learnt her power, belabouring 
Trim with blows, tearing his hair and scratch- 
ing his face, while the young men carried off 
their prize. John did what he could, as an 
officer of the peace, to settle the quarrel ; but 
it was not till Mrs. Crouch had fairly ex- 
hausted herself, and then sat down to cry, as 
if she had been the sufferer in the fray. 
" To think that I should have been abused 
like this. Oh, you villain ! you touch me 
again, will ye?" Mr. Crouch was in a 
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deplorable condition; but his curiosity 
was so strong that he summoned strength 
to ask John Borden, "Now the furniture 
is yours, teU me whom you We bought 
it for ?" 

" Miss Alice Wilverden." 

He jumped up with a look of spite and 
anger. " That man's daughter ! You 
shouldn't have had it for a hundred pounds* 
But you shall all pay for it." 



CHAPTER XV. 

When Alice left her room the following 
morning, she found that the young Titans 
were already busy at their work, and received 
John Borden's report of his successful pur- 
chase. The furniture, he said, was ready 
for her inspection at his house, where Mrs. 
Borden would be glad to show it to her. 
She found it far beyond her warmest expec- 
tation, and was so much occupied by it, and 
still more by Mrs. Borden's chat, that she 
did not pay her visit to the Rectory till some 
time later than she intended. 

It need not be described how warmly she 
was received there by Mrs. Lennard. Her 
husband was not at home ; but there was 
another visitor present, Milly Newland. She 
had found out that Alice was expected to 
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call at the Rectory — it might be any morn- 
ing, and had determined to miss none, in 
order that she might be sure of an early 
introduction to her rival beauty, for whom 
she had taken such a fancy, from the hasty 
glance she had obtained of her at the Mid- 
way, from the description which she had 
subsequently heard of her at the Rectory, 
and still more from circumstances and 
feelings hereafter to be mentioned. Milly 
and Mrs. Lennard had been sitting together 
talking about the expected visitor. 

^* You seem to be very curious about her," 
Mrs. Lennard had said. 

" Of course, it was so strange our meeting 
her at the Midway, all alone, and so soon 
after her arrival. It seems like a romance!" 

" Meeting at the Midway ! romance ! what 
are you talking of, child? Why was it 
strange for you to meet her when she 
happened to be taking a walk?" 

"Oh! you dear matterof-fact old thing! 
But it 's no use talking to you about feelings. 
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Yet, isn't it strange and exciting that we 
should meet a Wilverden at all? Why, 
Tiere we have been living within a mile of 
ihe family all our lives, and we have never 
met one yet; and papa will scarcely allow 
me to speak of them." 

"Well, my love, considering there have 
only been two of them at the Homestalls 
hitherto, and under such wretched circum- 
stances, it could not be. otherwise. No one 
in the county has been able to visit there." 

"Well, I suppose Mr. Wilverden is very 
bad. But do you believe all that is said 

about Mrs. Hartley ? I know some persons 

> , 

have doubts, and if the stories told are not 
true, they are very cruel and very wicked." 
"I hardly know what to think. I know 
my husband does not believe them ; but then 
he is so kind and charitable. Then, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Clapperton, who was one 
of the very few who kept on visiting terms 
at the house, — ^longer than any one else, — 
declares that there is no doubt or exaggera- 
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tion, and she can answer for it as a matter 
of fact." 

"Oh! Mrs. Clapperton!" Nobody could 
question the amount of reKance that Milly 
placed in her statement, from the maimer in 
which she repeated her name. 

"I should not certainly pin much faith 
to Mrs. Clapperton's opinion," said Mrs- 
Lennard; " but I don't think she is capable 
of knowingly and deliberately stating on 
her own knowledge what she does not know 
to be true. And certainly it is the idea of 
more reliable persons, who knew what Mrs. 
Hartley's strength of character was, that her 
father could never have forced her to marry 
against her will, unless he had some such 
means as are supposed of influencing her." 

"But, however this may be," replied Milly, 
" it makes it all the more strange, as I said, 
that we have now this unexpected oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to Miss Wilverden. 
What chances there were against it!" 

" But what makes you and your brother 
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SO anxious to be introduced to her ?" asked 
Mrs. Lennard. 

"Well, you know how I love what is* 
romantic, and this seems to be romantic," 
Milly answered, evading a more definite 
answer; "besides, no one could see that 
face without loving it: a face so sad and 
beautiful I never saw in my life." She 
added this with pity and enthusiasm. 

" So sad ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lennard, " how 
you talk, love! I don't believe that you^ 
could have seen her after all ; for though Miss 
Wilverden's face is full of expression, and. 
varies with her feelings, yet certainly the 
prevailing character of it is joyousness. I 
never saw a face light up so charmingly as. 
when she was noticing my children." 

" Such a face," said Milly, " can express- 
sorrow, too, and / saw the light of it through 
a cloud. If it were not cruel to wish it, I 
should like to see it again just as it was- 
then. I have been trying to sketch the 
expression over and over again with Arthur^ 
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but we can't satisfy ourselves at all. It was 
a look so sad, so pure, so high — I don't mean 
proud, but elevated — as if — ^yes, as if she 
were an angel feeling for the sins of others. 
I believe she had been crying, and so did 
Arthur, who saw her more distinctly, for he 
caught a second glimpse of her as she 
iumed round in the poimd-gate, and he — 
There, don't laugh, you silly thing, as if it 
were an absurd position, or I shall box your 
•ears ; but I am sure she had been crying, poor 
thing! and no wonder, when one thinks of 
it all. But it 's nearly eleven ; I do wish she 
would come." 

" I think," said Mrs. Lennard, " that you, 
•or I should say Arthur, seem to have taken 
«uch a dangerous interest in her, that I 
doubt whether I shall encourage your meet- 
ing here." 

Milly looked at her as if she would fiiin 
have said something more, but then she 
turned the conversation oflF, and began to 
iease her firiend instead. * 
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" I don't think Miss Wilverden will come 
now, so it is fortunate I am here ; we must 
have one of our nice little humdrum morn- 
ings together, working and reading. Oh I 
I had set my heart so upon something out 
of the common way." 

^^ She told Fred" — that was her husband's 
name — ^^ that she should be here by ten." 

^^ She 's false as fair," said Milly, sighing. 
*^ Heigho! I am so jealous of her." 

Presently Milly asked, with a serious air, 
• " Don't you think she has a temper ?" 

" Temper, dear ?" 

" Yes, I'm quite serious. Whatever Mrs^ 
Borden may say, she must have provoked 
John very much to have made him swear. 
I have made him do everything else, but I 
have never made him do that." 

" What a goose you are!" 

^^ Well, I don't mean to restore John ta 
favour till he has rehearsed the whole of that 
scene to me. The ^by' and all. Oh, dear 1 
I shall never forgive Miss Wilverden that 
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success. But she didn't hear John, and I 
shall." 

Then she laughed her merry little laugh 
at the prospect of John Borden's penance 
«ind confession to her. 

At this moment Alice was announced ; and 
:after having been introduced to Milly, she 
apologized to Mrs. Lennard for being so 
much after her time. 

"I have had to see Mrs. Borden, the 
carpenter's wife, and have been kejpt there 
longer than I expected." 

Milly gave a comic look at Mrs. Lennard, 
which said, as plain as words could speak, 
'' Then she knows all about our little affair 
of yesterday, from that chatterbox, Mrs. 
Borden." 

On the Bordens the' conversation natu- 
rally turned, and before many minutes Milly 
herself had imparted to Alice all that had 
passed between them on the previous day, 
mimicking both John and his wife with infi- 
nite drollery, and beseeching Alice not to 
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come between her and her gallant knight of 
the axe, if, as she hoped, they were to be 
friends. There is a gentleman paying his 
addresses to me, or rather his mamma is for 
him," — she looked wickedly at Mrs. Lennard 
as she said it, — " whom I will most gene- 
rously make over to Miss Wilverden, if — " 

She was stopped by Mrs. Lennard. ^ ^ Really, 
Milly, you are too bad." 

"Dear me," said Milly, "how hard you 
are! Whenever one is willing to do a really 
generous and disinterested thing, Mrs. Pru- 
dence is sure to step in and check it." 

Then the children rushed in with up- 
roarious spirits, hearing who were there. 
Happy breakers down of the hedges of con- 
ventionalities ! They soon dragged the ladies 
out with them for pleasant games on the 
lawn and in the shrubberies, little Dotty 
exclaiming, " Cecy lub one, and me lub de 
oder," — ^making Alice and Milly feel as if 
they had known each other as many weeks 
as minutes. In this way the first bright 
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morning passed at the Rectory, till it was^ 
time for Alice to return to her sister, — not, 
however, till Mrs. Lennard, finding how diffi- 
cult it was for her to dispose of her morning 
hours, exacted a promise that she would 
come and spend the early part of every day 
with her, at least till she had completed her 
arrangements and had a room of her own. 
Milly, of course, included herself in the- 
invitation for a rather later hour. 

"No," said Mrs. Lennard, "you ought to 
be at home assisting your mother." 

"You spiteful thing, to try to make Miss 
Wilverden think that I neglect my duties I 
You know that mamma is always engaged 
with papa's business when he is away, and 
won't have me near her. I have no one to 
speak to in the morning except Arthur, when 
I can get him away from his books, and 
that's not easy, for he means to be Lord 
Chancellor. No," she said pathetically, "I 
have no one to look to in my morning 
hours, and so I tell Mr. Lennard, when I 



r- 
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come to confession, ^I am not responsible 
for my actions at that time of the day.' I 
am really the most neglected girl in the 
parish." 

Milly proposed accordingly to form a 
Ladies' Club — a mutual improvement society 
— to meet daily at the Rectory ; but, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, gentlemen 
were not excluded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Rectory-house at Summerdown was a 
pleasant place, where those who were once 
fairly admitted to its circle were made to 
feel quite at home. AKce was doubly 
welcome, as her fondness for children and 
want of other morning occupation made her 
glad to relieve Mrs. Lennard in the school- 
room. 

It may be well in this place to say some- 
thing more particularly of the Lennards and 
the persons whom Alice met there. 

Mr. Lennard himself was now forty-eight 
years old, and had been rector of Summerdown 
half that period. The advowson of the living 
had been purchased for him from the Wilver- 
dens, and happily, both for himself and the 
parish, he came into possession the very year 
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he took priest's orders. Martin Wilverden, 
his predecessor, the grand-uncle of the pre- 
sent Squire, was a clergyman of the old 
school — an expression used to imply, far too 
generally to be true, a bad school. There 
were many prophets in Israel, even in those 
dark days, who had not bowed the knee to 
ihe Baal either of the Low or High Church 
priesthood, — clergymen who worked for and 
with their people ; and it may be asked with 
advantage, how will the present generation 
be spoken of some fifty years hence ? Truth, 
however, compels us to own that Martin 
Wilverden was not among those prophets; 
and it was a happy day for Summerdown 
when it came into the hands of the young 
and active rector. 

Mr. Lennard was not a deeply-read scholar, 
nor would he be called a clever man, but 
shrewd and practical, — ^possessed of that 
invaluable sound sense which is, "though 
no science, fairly worth the seven." John 
Borden used to say of him, that he never 
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asked his advice even on his own business inr 
vain; and Jesse Paramour, in spite of his 
recent disclaimer, had assigned him the 
meed of praise highest in his estimation, 
'' Dad! if the parson don't know the points 
of a bullock as well as I do!" Though 
entering warmly into all the objects and 
interests of rural life, Mr. Lennard was still 
most assiduous in the work of his own 
peculiar field, and amply fiilfilled the require-^ 
ments of his oifice. In the pulpit he was 
no great orator, but he preached with feelings 
and simplicity, which are more in place 
there than studied eloquence, and more^ 
effective ; he pleaded as for what be believed ; 
while from his brevity, — ^he seldom exceeded 
fifteen minutes, — ^he never allowed his hearers 
to become weary. In private, he . was no 
brawler, eschewing above all things subjects^ 
of religious controversy, which, he used to 
say, always drove charity out of doors ; and 
if his opinion happened to be challenged on 
ihem, he simply said, he was afi:md he could 
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not do justice to them; unless, indeed, lie was 
<5onsulted ministerially by some one under 
distress and perplexity of conscience ; then 
lie entered kindly and earnestly enough into 
the difficulty, but generally wound up with 
-a piece of advice which he had found fix)m 
-experience was the best : go first and humbly 
devote yourself to the duties which you are 
certain Christ taught, and perhaps the light 
of a good life will dispel the darkness of 
your doubts. Not that the rector thought 
lightly of learning or the necessity of a firm 
^nd definite belief, for in his plain teaching 
■^^ he held fast the faithful Word as he had been 
taught." That he was given to hospitality, 
neighbours, both rich and poor, could bear 
witness ; and Mrs. Lennard felt with pride 
and consciousness that there was no false 
or formal restraint over the household; 
that she had a husband who ruled it 
well. 

In early days, when Squire Wilverden had 
more influence, the rector experienced some 
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trouble from Hs opposition ; but the manner 
in which he held his ground raised him in 
the estimation of his parishioners. Then, 
soon afterwards, Mr. Newland bought the- 
Squire's property and settled in the parish, 

» 

Mr. Lennard had at once recognized his worth 
and ability, at a time when he was regarded 
with general jealousy as a " foreigner," — the 
term for every new resident in that part of 
the country. He had cordially supported 
the stranger in all the measures which were 
proposed by him for the improvement of the 
parish, and Mr. Newland never forgot the 
circumstance. Mutual esteem had soon 
ripened into friendship, and the closest inti- 
macy sprung up between the two families. 

Mr. Lennard had married five years after he 
came to the living. His wife was ten years* 
younger than himself, — a woman pleasant 
in appearance, and of a happy disposition. 
She was deservedly a favourite in the 
neighbourhood, the bosom friend of Mrs. 
Newland, and Milly's second mother, as she 
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used to say, in her neglected morning hours. 
Mrs. Lennard was a little conscious of her 
own popularity in society, fond of young 
people, pleased with their confidences, which 
were often entrusted to her, and a little given, 
like more ladies than choose to admit it, to 
match-making. She had four children living : 
two boys, of whom we need say nothing, as 
they do not enter into our story ; then had 
followed two girls, sweet but delicate flowers, 
bom only to be transplanted early, about the 
same time, into another garden, — this was 
the only trial that hiad ever befallen the 
parents, and they had passed through the 
fire only to come out more gentle and more 
refined; afterwards, their hearts had been 
gladdened by the two little girls, Cecy and 
Dotty, who have already been introduced to 
the reader, and who unconsciously helped to 
form the links in the chain of events which 
follow in this narrative. 

Enough has already been said of Milly 
Newland as an almost daily visitor at the 
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Rectory, whither she was soon constantly 
accompanied by her brother. 

Unscathed up to this time by any stronger 
passion, Arthur and Milly Newland had been 
bound to each other by an undivided love. 
They had been thrown together through life 
more closely than brothers and sisters usually 
are, for Arthur's education, till he went to 
College, had been chiefly carried on at home. 
No money had been spared on it ; he had 
studied much, and travelled much. But in 
the limited resources of their own home, and 
in the absence of the companions and games 
which childhood requires, their amusements 
had depended on their own fancies — ^not 
always the safest and best source of them. 
In this instance their little heads had run 
upon the wild stories they picked up about 
the Homestalls, and the broken fortunes of 
the house, till they came to regard them with 
a romantic interest. They had often gazed 
at the old desolate pile of buildings from the 
terrace of New Lodge, and conjured up, with 
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the inventive power of childhood, fantastic 
-scenes of knights and ladies, and put them 
into song or story. Then, as they grew 
older, and heard the real circumstances of the 
old family, the Squire's delinquencies did not 
make so deep an impression on their minds 
^s the fate of his gentle and beautiful wife. 
She was the heroine of their young fancy — 
had he only been old enough when she was 
alive, the boy used to say, he would have 
gone and rescued her jBrom the hands of her 
wicked husband. And now that the age of 
these fancies had passed away, a feeling of 
interest in the fate of the family had still 
survived, suddenly to be called into new life, 
and strengthened by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the lovely and accomplished girl 
before them. Such impressions as we have 
-described are seldom quite obliterated in 
after life, certainly they were not jBrom the 
mind of Arthur Newland ; and, if we may 
anticipate a little, he was predisposed to fall 
in love with Alice Wilverden. 
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At present every circumstance favoured 
such an end. Arthur was now at home, with 
the intention' of proceeding to the Continent^ 
his favourite relaxation, anticipating that it 
was the last summer he could so spend. His. 
father was abroad, on business which would 
detain him a few weeks longer, and, as Mrs* 
Newland had the entire management of 
everything during her husband's absence^^ 
and was fully occupied in consequence, 
Arthur and Milly had the entire disposal of 
their own time, and, as has been said, they 
soon began to spend every morning in the 
society of Mrs. Lennard and Alice. There 
were other causes favourable to the speedy 
growth of an attachment in persons situated 
as Arthur and Alice now were : reading, 
music, and sketching; merry romps with 
those innocent little mischief-makers, the 
children ; the frequent and, of course, un- 
avoidable absences of Mrs. Lennard on 
domestic and other duties ; and, it must be 
added, the facilities which Milly provided aa 
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soon as ever she had satisfied herself of Alice's 
excellences. She had decided in her own mind 
thatit would be amatch. She had neverknown 
a sister, and was sure she should find one in 
Alice. Nor had she disguised her feelings, 
on the subject. In her off-hand way she had 
talked jBreely to her mother upon it, told her 
plainly that Alice was irresistible, and that 
her brother, who had been proof hitherto 
against the shafts of love, had been wounded 
at last. Mrs. Newland was at first disposed 
to treat the matter as one of Milly's jokes, 
but still she felt uncomfortable, — uncomfort-^ 
able that Arthur should be exposed to make 
an engagement which she knew would be^ 
distasteftd to her husband. A few momings^ 
afterwards, Mrs. Newland called at the 
Eectory to form her own opinion, and on 
her return Milly insisted on learning what 
impression AKce had made on her. 
" Isn't she charming, mamma ? " 
" Yes," said Mrs. Newland, uneasily, " she^ 
certainly is." 
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" But," continued Milly, not satisfied, "did 
you ever see any one so charming as she is ? " 

" Darling," said her mother, " I am afraid, 
if this means anything, Arthur has been 
precipitate." 

" What do you mean, mamma ?" 

" You know," replied her mother, — but this 
was not all she did mean, for there was an 
anxious thought behind, — " Arthur has only 
been acquainted with her about four weeks." 

"Four weeks! Why, surely that's 
enough?" As she repeated the words, she 
perched herself on her mother's knee, looked 
with saucy, loving fondness into the hand- 
^some matronly face, and said, " Why, you 
darling mamilia, papa has often told me that 
he fell in love with you at first sight, and 
won you in a week. He says you were 
irresistible ; and I believe him." 

Her mother pinched her cheek and kissed 
her. " My sweet pet, you don't know how 
differently he and I were situated from 
Arthur and Alice Wilverden. We had but 
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little then, but still we were independent of 
others. Your father has now made himself 
a rich, a.very rich man, and he is ambitious. 
Yes, darling, ambitious — ^kind, simple, and 
independent as he is. His heart is wrapt up 
in Arthur, and he looks for a good, if not a 
high connexion for him. Then, you know, he 
has fancies of his own; and a connexion with 
the Wilverdens! — ^it would distress him 
more than I dare to think." 

^'But Alice is quite different from her 
family. You should hear all that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lennard think of her. And then she has 
had such advantages with her Aunt Lewson. 
I am sure that, with all my masters, and,'' 
she said, smiling, '^my wonderful accom-^ 
plishments, Alice knows double what I do." 

^^ Because, darling, you were always a 
little idle gossip, and teazed your masters 
out of their senses, as you do me now. 
But it is of no use talking more about 
this matter. I only^ hope that you may be 
mistaken ; for Arthur, you say, has not said 
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a word to you yet. But I am not sure that 
I ought not to have mentioned the subject 
to your father." 

There was another visitor to the Rectory, 
•occasional only, but still too frequent, that 
ought to be mentioned before we close this 
•chapter, Mrs. Clapperton. She was Mr. 
Lennard's elder sister, and consequently was 
on terms of familiarity to which otherwise 
she would never have been admitted. People 
wondered how that " odious" Mrs. Clap- 
perton could have sprung from the same 
parentage as the hearty, genial brother, for, 
compared together, they seemed an exempli- 
fication of the lean and fat kine. How 
unlike his were her cold grey eyes, sharp 
features, and bloodless lips ! Her figure was 
eKght, wriggling, rather than walking, never 
in repose. Her character that of a fiissy, med- 
dling, malicious woman — ^the "b^te noire" 
of the rector's wife. Once, indeed, aftersome 
unpleasant encounter with her, Mrs. Lennard 
had said to her husband, — jokingly, of course, 
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but still smarting under a sense of an- 
noyance, — 

"Fred! I don't think that I could have 
married even you, if I had known what your 
sister was," 

" But she is my sister," he had replied, 
gently, but distressedly ; and jBrom that 
moment Mrs. Clapperton had been tolerated 
without a remark. 

To the amazement of their juniors, persons 
who remembered Mrs. Clapperton when she 
was young, spoke of her then as a pretty 
flirt ; and in those days she had contrived to 
entangle in her web Mr. Jonas Clapperton, 
a squire of heavy purse and person, but 
shallow wit, and in due course she had 
become the mother of Jonas the second, 
who now reigned, though he did not rule, in 
his father's stead. She had, besides, two 
daughters, — Matilda, who promised to be a 
second edition of her mother ; and Sophia, 
who, in spite of family drawbacks, was what 
is called vulgarly, in the absence of any 
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positive characteristics, a nice kind of girl — 
pretty, good-natured, and fond of fun. With 
her Milly had contracted, not exactly a 
firiendship, but an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, under the following circumstances. 

Mrs. Clapperton entertained the highest 
opinion of the Newlands, or rather of Mr. 
Newland, for it cannot be said that she held 
any one of her own sex in high estimation; 
and in consequence of having been among^ 
the first to welcome the Newlands on their 
coining into the neighbourhood, an acquaint- 
ance — ^she considered it an intimacy — ^had 
been continued between them. 

Now, Mrs. Clapperton had formed a plan, 
she had cherished the plan, and what was 
worse, she had talked about the plan, as she 
talked about everything, till she had come 
to believe, from constant repetition of the 
subject, that in some way her plan would 
come to pass. It was no less than an alliance 
between her family and the Newlands, by a 
double intermarriage, — her daughter Sophy's 
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with Arthur, and, of all incongruities in the 
world, her son Jonas's with Milly. 

It is not pleasant, especially in a country 
neighbourhood, to be so talked about. Arthur 
and Sophy were rather disposed to resent 
the impertinence ; Jonas was always qui- 
escent under his mother's eccentricities, and, 
in this instance, flattered with the prospect 
held out to him; but Milly, she found in this 
absurd notion a new fund of amusement 
opened to her, and fully did she take 
advantage of it. In^ justice to her, it must 
be said that she never flirted, except, as she 
owned, with her dear old John : she was far 
too lady-like to do so, and far too clever to 
enjoy such a pastime. But here she had been 
unfairly made the subject of conversation ; 
her best defence was ridicule, and she used 
it without scruple. When she first heard 
the report, — ^it was from her brother, and he 
looked annoyed as he mentioned it, — she 
had laughed till the tears ran down her 
cheeks. ^^Oh, dear!" she said, as she 
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recovered herself, "that wicked woman! 
Why, she must know that I should be 
the death of him in a week!" Then she 
made a capital story of the aflfair, and painted 
the future married life of herself and Jonas 
in vivid colours, asking for congratulations 
from everybody she met. To Sophy she 
said, " You don't care for Arthur any more 
than I do for Jonas, so we can be good 
friends; though not husbands and wives; 
brothers and sisters. You know I have got 
two mothers already, one for the morning 
and another for the afternoon, and I have no 
room for another." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

On one of those pleasant mornings at the 
Eectory, a walk to the Hanmier-ponds had 
been arranged, and the party were already, 
assembled in the drawing-room, when the 
children rushed in with the alarming news 
that Aunt Clapperton's carriage was coming 
up the drive. There was a general feeling 
of annoyance. Milly proposed that they 
should all escape through the drawing- 
room window, and start before she was 
announced. Mrs. Lennard, however, re- 
membered that she was in her own house, 
and said that she could not conunit herself 
to such a barefaced ^^not at home." "We 
must give up our walk this morning," she 
said, knowing too well what these visitations 
of Mrs. Clapperton were. Arthur, however, 
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said that he would not and could not face- 
her, and must run away. Dotty caught him 
by the hand, exclaiming, ^^Me run away 
too;" so they ran into the garden, with Cecy^ 
following, leaving the three ladies behind. 

Mrs. Clapperton knew perfectly well that 
Alice was likely to be there, and had called 
with the express purpose of taking her 
measure, — to see her, to criticize her, and 
afterwards to make her report to all who- 
might find it a pleasure or a necessity to- 
listen to her gossip. When, however, Mrs. 
Lennard introduced Alice, she gave a little 
start of surprise, and approaching, held her 
under the spell of her cold grey eye. 
^'Indeed!" she said, with a mixture of 
compassion and patronage, ^'Miss Wilverden 
here ! This is quite an unexpected plea-^ 
sure. How like she is to them, poor dear ! " 
she continued, turning to Mrs. Lennard, as- 
if in confirmation of her remark. Though 
she did not say to whom, the tone of 
her voice implied it was some very un^ 
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fortunate resemblance. " How it does 
rcarry one's thoughts back to those sad, 
^ad times! Well, well, it is best not to 
dwell upon them much, perhaps. And 
Mrs. Lewson, how does she do, my dear ? 
'The last time I saw her was in company 
with your poor dear mother, when — " 

Mrs. Lennard was burning with anger ; 
she saw Alice's distress, and so did Milly, 
who came more boldly to the rescue. 

'' Why, Mrs. Clapperton, I shall be quite 
jealous. Not a word have you said to me; 
and I so wanted to ask after Sophy and — ^" 
^he [was going to say Matilda, but Mrs. 
Clapperton supplied — 

^^ Jonas, and Matilda; thank you, dear, 
they would have come with me this morning, 
but the girls were engaged ; and Jonas, poor 
Jonas! carriage exercise so disagrees with 
him just after breakfast, that — " 

'^ Dear me," said Milly, ^' is he delicate? 
I never knew that." 

"Oh no, dear! not delicate, quite the 
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reverse ; but his is one of those sensitive and 
susceptible natures, both in body and spirit, 
that requires careful management, the tender 
management that only a mother's — ^I would 
say a woman's — ^loving heart can supply^ 
Often do I think, if I am called away, and 
my place should not be supplied " — a very 
maternal glance was here shot at Milly, who 
dropped her eyes on her work, and looked 
very serious and attentive — '^ what will 
Jonas do ? A more excellent young man, 
or one more observant of a mother's advice, 
there cannot be. He has no wild tastes to- 
lead him astray or dissipate his estates " — 
a pitying glance was here thrown in the 
direction of Alice — "he is so very domestic, 
and so very, very like my own dear departed 
Jonas " — a slight quaver of the voice was* 
here accomplished. "As he sits in the same 
armchair, in the very same attitude, with 
the old maps and papers of the estate before 
him, he often says to me^ ^ My father nursed 
the estate for me, and I must nurse it for my 
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own ' — ^it makes my heart jmnp as he says 
it — ^ for my own son and heir.' " 

^^ Dear, how very aifecting! " said Milly, 
in a serious way. But not caring much 
whether Mrs. Clapperton might suspect her 
or not, she added, inquiringly, '^ The estate 
must be growing very large with so much 
nursing?" 

"I don't suppose," replied Mrs. Clap- 
perton, with satisfaction, " there is an estate 
less encumbered in the county. It is dear 
Jonas's one single object of pride. Only 
yesterday he was quite in high spirits about 
it; he was quite jocose: it is very seldom he so 
unbends. We had a steak for dinner, and 
he rubbed his hands, and said, ^ I have two 
steaks in the country.' His sisters could not 
understand him at first, till Jonas explained, 
^ A beef-steak, you see, and a money-stake ! ' 
Dear Jonas!" 

^^Oh, Alice!" suddenly exclaimed Milly, 
catching at any excuse to suppress her irre- 
sistible inclination to laugh, ^^ we have quite 
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forgotten the children in the garden; do 
come." 

^^ Dear me, Mary," said Mrs. Clapperton, 
as they went out, "you don't allow the 
children to play all alone by the pond, do 
you ? I see they are walking down there ; " 
she was watching Alice and Milly. " I do so 
hope Millicent won't be long gone, for Jonas 
promised to follow me on horseback; I 
thought of going on with him to call at New 
Lodge. You know how anxious I am to 
bring those young people together. I do 
think that if the gravity of Jonas's character 
were united to the giddi — ^no, I mean the 
light-heartedness of that dear, charming girl, 
it might produce — Why, goodness! how inti- 
mate the girls must have grown ! I do declare 
they are kissing! and there is Millicent 
putting her arm round Miss Wilverden's 
waist." Here Mrs. Clapperton rose in excite- 
ment, and went to the window, following 
them with her eyes. "I do trust, Mary, 
you do not encourage too much intimacy 
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l)etween— Why , gracious me ! do I see Arthur 
Newland there, with his hat off too ? And 
there, I declare, are the children all rushing 
about and romping together into the shrub- 
bery. Really, Mary, it is very imprudent 
and dangerous, — I must say, improper. There 
is that about that poor young woman, — I 
observed it the very moment I was intro- 
duced, — that, what shall I call it ? Yes, I 
know,'' and she uttered it, measuring out 
syllable by syllable, ^Hhe fatal Wilverden 
beauty ; they all have it ; and the mischief it 
may do ! I do hope, Mary, you do not lend 
yourself to it : I shall certainly go on and warn 
Mrs. Newland. Poor dear Mr. Newland is 
not yet returned, I think. But Mary, I must 
repeat — dear me ! who would have expected 
Jonas so soon ? Jonas, my dear, I am just 
having an important — a most important — 
private conversation with your dear aunt. 
You will find the yoimg party, Arthur and 
Millicent Newland, and — and your little 
<50usins at the bottom of the garden, there." 
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Jonas obeyed orders, and we must follow 
him, for Mrs. Lennard had to endure fipora 
Mrs. Clapperton a great deal more than we 
woxdd willingly impose upon our readers. 

To what can we resemble the arrival of" 
Jonas Clapperton among the merry party in 
the garden ? A lump of ice dropped into a 
glass of champagne? No; that is a com- 
bination of two good things. A hawk 
descending on a flight of doves? Better ;^ 
but the plethoric nature of Jonas had little^ 
in common with the bold bird of prey. 
King Log falling into the midst of the — say, 
water babies, and the simile will be sufficient 
to describe the dismay and disappointment of 
the party thus inopportimely intruded upon. 
Had Mrs. Clapperton purposely arranged it, 
she could not have disconcerted them more 
eflfectively. 

When Milly had interposed to save her 
friend from Mrs. Clapperton's painful allu- 
sions to her family, she had felt them almost 
as acutely as Alice herself. In all the free' 
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intercourse whicli they had enjoyed at the- 
Rectory, Alice had been spared any remarks^ 
whatever on her family by the good taste 
and thoughtful generosity of her friends. 
Every subject that might even bring pros- 
perity into contrast with misfortune had 
been carefully avoided. Milly had now felt 
the wrong done by Mrs. Clapperton as her 
own, and understood how deeply Alice must 
have been wounded. But, as she left the 
drawing-room, she said not a word on the 
subject. No, she had too much tact to keep 
the wound open by sympathy expressed in 
words. She opened her little battery of wit 
against Mrs. Clapperton herself by way of 
diverting Alice's thoughts, and told her 
fanny stories of the scrapes the gossip had 
got into through her ofl&ciousness, and of 
some little scandal in particular in Milly's 
own family, which the malicious woman 
had fished out and circulated in their new 
country, while she was professing to be their 
dearest friend. She made Alice feel that 
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nobody cared a straw about what she said, 
and did it so cleverly, that Alice forgot her 
own grievance in the absurdity of the cha- 
racter. Then, as they reached the end of 
the lawn, which Milly contrived not to reach 
iill Alice had recovered her spirits, she 
reverted to the joke of the steak, and it 
tickled her fancy so, that she was convulsed 
with laughter. ' ' That poor dear Jonas ! " she 
^aid, '^ how could I be so blind to his merits ! 
And to think that I was going to throw him 
xiway on you, with his great big baby of an 
'estate ! " 

When Jonas made his unfortunate appear- 
ance, Milly had just been repeating his 
witticism with sundry improvements and 
^eat eflfect for the benefit of her brother, 
and, indiscreetly enough, in the hearing of 
ihe children. He came upon the party in. 
the midst of their laughter so softly over the 
turf, that they feared he must have heard 
every word. But what was the matter with 
the man ? Was he under a spell ? Instead 
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of advancing, lie stood staring with a look 
of wonderment and gaping mouth, not at 
Mrs. Clapperton's intended victim of his love^ 
but at Alice Wilverden, — 

Fixed on her face, nor could remove Ids sight. 

It was a clear case of Cjnnon and Iphigenia. 
The clown had waked to his first perception 
of beauty ; but, alas ! he was not likely to 
learn from it "the sweet civilities of life.'^ 
The attendant nymph to rescue Alice from 
her unwelcome admirer was little Dotty. 
Emboldened by her romps with Arthur, and 
resenting the interruption of them, she went 
up and looked full in Jonas's face, — "What 
do you come for here, you tupid tousin ! you 
are a great beef-steak!" she said; and con- 
scious that she had done a very rude things 
she ran and hid her little laughing face in 
Milly's lap. It was all a mystery to Jonas : 
he stammered out some incoherent, words of 
greeting ; but Alice, not liking his very marked 
ocular attentions, soon contrived to steal 
away without returning to the house, and 
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MUly with the children accompanied her on 
her way home. 

The arrow had pierced Jonas's heart, and 
Arthur knew it, but was not afraid of such a 
rival. The clown continued to gaze on the 
retiring party till he gave utterance to his 

feelings, — " What a she is ! " The 

exact word was lost in his cachinnations, 
and Arthur could not distinguish it ; but he 
told MUly afterwards that he thought that 
it was " a stunner." 

On two or three other occasions our Cymon 
<5alled at the Rectory, gazing, gaping, won- 
dering at his Iphigenia. On the second 
visit, little Dotty, in spite of having been 
-duly lectured on her former rudeness, asked, 
we may hope innocently, " Mamma, why do 
iousin keep staring at Ally so for?" And 
when the cousin left, Milly had said to Alice, 
" I shall never forgive you, you ungenerous 
thing. Three times you have come between 
me and my love: first, with dear old John 
Borden ; then with this dear thing (kissing 
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Mrs. Lennard); and now, with my Jonas." 
Alice, however, was so annoyed at the atten- 
tions of her mute admirer, that Mrs. Lennard 
persuaded her husband to warn Mrs. Clap- 
perton of his danger, knowing that this 
ivould have the sure effect of stopping his 
visits. 

There are three more particulars to be 
here noted. First, Mr. Wilverden had not 
yet returned from his visit to London. 
Secondly, John Borden had kept his time 
with Alice. Day after day his young Titans 
had laboured at their task, and it seemed 
wonderful how their large fingers could 
produce such delicate results. On the very 
day the carpenter had promised, it was his 
pride to announce that everything was com- 
pleted, and to see the ladies in possession of 
one of the prettiest apartments to be seen, 
as he declared, for twenty miles round. 
Thirdly, the improvement in Mrs. Hartley's *l 

health had been far more rapid than Alice, 
sanguine though she was, had expected. The 
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interest of the work had occupied her mind^ 
and she often walked backwards and for- 
wards between the rooms to mark the progress, 
of the work. Then she began to extend her 
walks to the garden and terrace. But she 
still clung to her late hours and invalid 
habits, and nothing that Alice said could 
induce her to see Milly, or any one else. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

It was on a bright morning, six weeks after 

Alice's arrival at Summerdown, that the walk 

io the Devil's Staircase, often proposed, but 

for one reason or other deferred, at last took 

place. The party consisted of those who 

have been mentioned as meeting daily at the 

Rectory, with the addition of Mr. Lennard, 

who took holiday for the occasion. 

They started by the road that led to the 

Midway, the same that Alice had taken on 

the morning of her trying interview with 

John Borden, and she naturally compared 

her present feelings with those she had then 

experienced. The party walked together till 

they reached the middle Hammer-pond, when, 

in their eagerness to gain the favourite walk, 

and pick the flowers that .grew abundantly 
VOL. I. s 
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on the margin, the children riished forwap d^ 
pulling Milly along with them. Mr. Lennard^ 
always anxious on these expeditions, on! 
accomit of the steepness of the banks and. 
the depth of the water, hurried after them, 
and Mrs. Lennard followed, leaving Alice 
and Arthur to themselves. The opportunity^ 
had come to him a little sooner than he hai 
expected, and he wisely did not miss it. 

^^ It was at this spot. Miss Wilverden, that 
we first met. I have never forgotten the- 
moment." 

V 

There was no mistaking the intention of 
his words. Alice looked up, their eyes met^ 
and she blushed as a thrill of pleasure passed 
through her. 

" Alice," he said, ais he took her by the 
hand, ^^ Alice, if you can remember that day 
as I do, I shall be happier than I have dared 
to hope."' 

'^ Alice," he repeated, as if awaiting her 
answer ; but he did not need one, her hand 
had not been withdrawn from the meaning 
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pressure of his ; lie felt that he might claim 
a lover's privilege; he clasped her to his 
breast, and kissed her. In the first intoxica- 
tion of a happiness too fall for utterance, they 
stood looking at each other. The language 
of the heart in such moments seems weakened 
when expressed ; the spirit is too buoyant to 
be trammelled in the fetters of speech : nature 
appeals to us with new life and power, and 
we hardly know how to interpret her. So, 
as Alice and Arthur lingered on their way, 
earth had never appeared to them so bright, 
the water so sparkling, or the shade so still 
and pleasant. 

But as Alice, thrown off her balance by the 
sudden realization of her sweet dream of love, 
began to reflect on what had passed, one 
misgiving — one only, but inevitable — crossed 
her mind. 

" Arthur, what will your father and mother 
think of this ? " 

^^My mother, my darling one, will be 
delighted. You cannot imagine what a 
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mother she is, AHce : she will love you as her 
own child." 

" But your fistther, Arthur?" she asked, with 
more anxiety from his not having answered 
this part of her question before. 

"My father, I think, will love you as 
much as my mother, when he knows you." 

When he knows me ! The words seemed 
to repeat themselves ominously in her mind. 
No, he can't approve of it at first. How 
could he, considering the circumstances of 
my family ? 

" You expect him home soon, don't you?" 
she asked. 

" Yes. He may come home any day. 
His business abroad is settled, and I know 
he has a matter of interest to call him home." 
He could not say what that matter was, for 
he was thinking of his father's intention to 
purchase the remaining portion of the 
Wilverden estate, including the very house 
in which Alice was then living. 

They were silent again a little while, and 
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the misgiving kept returning each time with 
renewed force. Suppose Arthur's father did 
disapprove his choice, what then? Could 
she intrude herself into a family where she 
was unwelcome ? 

" You will not mention our engagement, 
beyond your mother and Milly, till your 
father returns?" 

" Not mention it, Alice ! What, not to my 
friends ? Why, I feel so proud and happy, I 
could tell almost every one I meet. Not 
mention it ! Why, are you ashamed of me, 
Alice ? " he asked, laughingly, in the very 
wantonness and elation of his spirits. 

" I think it will be best to wait till your 
father comes ; indeed, I am sure it will." 

" You are not in earnest ?" 

" Eeally I am. You know, Arthur, your 
father is quite unprepared for such news, and 
he may not approve." 

" Why, Alice, you speak as if I were a 
boy. Do you know how old I am ? " He 
spoke pleasantly, with a smile ; but still with 
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the intention of letting her understand that 
he held himself perfectly independent to act 
according to his own judgment. There is 
no subject on which a man is so sensitive as 
a love affair, and any reference to the opinion 
of others, however dear, respecting it — 
reasonably so when he has reached Arthur 
Newland's years. Grood and affectionate son 
though he was, it would never have entered 
his head to mention his suit till he knew that 
it was successful — ^it would be almost like 
asking permission to fall in love. Nor again, 
in his admiration of Alice, had he fully and 
fairly weighed the objections that might be 
urged against her family: he would have 
considered it mean in himself to regard her 
except by the light of her own merits, and 
would have resented, on the part of others, 
any intimation that one so good and innocent 
could be made to suffer for evils for which 
she was in no way responsible. He thus 
failed, or did not choose to recognize, the 
scruple that prompted Alice's request. Stilly 
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the felt so strong in his own love and deter- 
mination, that he did not oppose her wish 
i\rhen she again repeated it. 

"It shall be as you like, dearest; but I 
liope my father will return soon, or I shall 
•certainly let the cat out of the bag." 

He spoke so lightly, that she was re- 
-assured. He, at least, seemed to have no 
misgiving, and he must know his father's 
mind best. 

By this time they had reached the upper 
pond, and the spot where Alice had been 
frightened by Jerry Sprat in her former 
solitary walk that way. The recollection of 
her wretched loneliness on that occasion, 
made her doubly sensible of the protection 
she had now secured. Jerry was not there 
now, but in his place, busy with her needle 
and thread, stood his wife, the stout, good- 
natured looking woman, who had pointed out 
the path. Alice recognized and thanked her, 
and she seemed gratified, yet could scarcely 
conceal a look of surprise and curiosity ai 
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seeing Alice and Arthur together. "Then 
Jerry," she said to herself, " is right again^ 
and old Wilverden will get hold of some of 
Newland's moiiey, after all." 

On leaving the hut the lovers walked a 
few paces away from the pond, up the same 
pathway as Alice had taken to the Home- 
stalls; then, turning suddenly round by a 
narrow track that led back to the water-side, 
they made the circuit of the plot of ground 
on which Jerry had " squatted," claiming it 
as his own territory, and reigning supreme^ 
in defiance of the law; and, what was a 
greater proof of his eflfrontery and cunning, 
in defiance of Mr. Newland and his game- 
keeper. 

It was a small piece of waste land, about 
which a dispute arose immediately after the 
property purchased from the Wilverdea 
estate was transferred to Mr. Newland. The 
purchase undoubtedly included the Hammer- 
ponds, and the exclusive right of fishing; 
while the track along which Alice and Arthur 
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were now walking, and which, leading to 
the Devil's Staircase, had by immemorial 
custom become a public way, formed the 
real boimdary-line of the now divided pro- 
perties. It was about this plot, thus lying 
between the track and the water at its south- 
eastern extremity, that any question could 
possibly arise; and, unfortunately for Mr. 
Newland, an expression in an old title-deed 
suggested to Squire Wilverden's unscru- 
pulous mind that it might still be claimed 
by himself. At his instigation Jerry took 
possession, and stoutly maintained his ground. 
It seemed at first a matter so worthless and 
insignificant, that Mr. Newland did not 
bestir himself as he ought to have done. 
Meanwhile Jerry built his hut, and the 
annoyance arising firom his position soon 
began to be felt. But still Mr. Newland had 
hesitated about taking legal proceedings for 
his ejectment, chiefly because it was under- 
stood that the remainder of the Wilverden 
estate must at no very distant date be sold. 
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^nd he intended, without much anxiety about 
a competitor, to be the purchaser. So tlie 
matter stood over. 

A spot more convenient for the various 
occupations which Jerry Sprat united in his 
own person could not well be found. Basket- 
maker, charcoal-burner, smuggler, poacher, 
and thief, here he had a vantage ground, 
with all the re(5[uirements of his diflferent 
<}rafts at his command, — ^materials for the 
more honest and ostensible ones, and a place 
isolated from other houses for the conceal- 
ment of articles which passed through his 
hands in more questionable transactions. 
Here, also, he could watch and checkmate 
every move of Mr. Newland's keepers: he 
could give almost as accurate an account of 
the head of game in the preserves on the 
opposite bank as John Hayfield himself, and 
if ever a pheasant crossed over to the Wil- 
verden side, Jerry was sure to bag it. In 
oonnexion, too, with the debatable land, a 
claim to a right of fishing in the water imme- 
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diately adjoining, under the name of the 
Manor Pit, was asserted. It was only a few 
yards in length, and notoriously unfavourable 
to fish, but quite sufficient to enable* Jerry to 
account for all the trout and eels which he 
•obtained by poaching in the more favoured 
portions of the ponds or stream. It required 
s. keeper's whole time, as John Hayfield used 
to complain to his master, to watch Jerry 
^lone, and then he must be up all night. 
The feud between the poacher and the head- 
keeper was deadly ; and the feeling of hatred 
in Jerry's mind had been intensified by the 
•circumstances under which he had been 
lately caught by his antagonist. He did 
not so much resent the fact,^ that in con- 
sequence of his notorious character, the 
magistrates had inflicted on him the heaviest 
.sentence of the law, as that his face, of which 
he was very vain, had been disfigured by an 
ugly scar, and that when he came out of 
prison, he found he had become the laughing- 
stock of the village. The girls with whom 
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he used to pass his jokes, now said to him — 
" Jerry, don't you laugh, there's a good 
man. Your mouth draws up like a purse, and 
you '11 make me laugh, too." John Hayfield. 
had eflfected his capture when poaching in* 
the upper Hammer-pond. Towards the north- 
end of it there was an old pollard willow-tree^ 
leaning "askaunt the water," and Jerry^ 
clambering along it, to hang, not " coronefr 
weeds," but night lines, had been pounced 
upon by the keeper. " Caught at last, Jerry," 
John had exclaimed; but as he spoke, the 
poacher rolled off into the water. The 
keeper's first impression was that he had 
done so purposely, in order to escape his. 
grasp ; but his screams soon told a different 
tale: he had been caught by his own eeU 
hooks. While balancing himself in his pre- 
carious position, intent on securing his lines, 
to the drooping branches just within his^ 
reach, he had held the ends, to which the 
hooks were attached, in his mouth; then, 
forgetting his tackle, as he suddenly turned 
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round on being surprised by the keeper, he 
had drawn some of them into his lips, and in 
his suffering and confusion let go his hold 
of the tree. The pain may be conceived by 
any fisherman who has run even a small 
hook into a less tender part of the body. It 
was not till after a few moments that John 
Hayfield fiiUy comprehended his position 
and was able to help him out. Then Jerry 
had to submit himself to the operation of 
having the hooks cut out — a service which 
the keeper had rendered as tenderly as he 
could; but in telling the adventure after- 
wards, he did not spare his jokes. The 
story ran through the village, and as Jerry 
was not a favourite, he heard it quite often 
enough. Jerry was not improved by prison 
discipline, and when he returned, it was to 
resume his multifarious pursuits, only with 
more cunning than before. The various 
objects all huddled together on his little 
territory, in slovenly conftisign, showed his 
ways of livirfg. A lodge for a small cart 
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and pony ; a stye, in which a pig was starved 
or fattened, according to the state of his 
circumstances; a kennel, with a hungry- 
looking dog; and an unthatched heap of 
hay, with another of flags, for food and 
litter ; nets and baskets of all kinds ; bundles 
of willow and faggot wood, useful, it was 
suspected, to conceal goods that would not 
bear the eye of day. Of all these things^ 
and of many more known to himself alone, 
Jerry was lord and master. But within 
doors, it was said, Mrs. Sprat exercised a 
rule as absolute, and held Jerry himself in 
subjection. How she had obtained, and 
how retained this power, had puzzled all the 
wisdom of Summerdown. Mrs. Sprat was a 
prudent woman, and though she loved a bit 
of gossip as much as others, she told no tales 
of her own house. It was shrewdly guessed 
that she held a secret that would have hanged 
Jerry. Why not ? His master, as we shall 
see, had this hold on a bosom friend of his 
own. But Jerry, moreover, like most villains, 
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was a coward, whereas Mrs. Sprat was a 
brave woman, and had the repute of being 
an honest one. Such was Jerry Sprat and 
his belongings. 

Beyond the plot of ground which has been 
somewhat particularly described, the track 
led along the water-side, inunediately under 
the steep sand-rock up to the Devil's Staircase, 
at the foot of which Alice and Arthur found 
the party waiting their arrival. 

" Here they come ! here they come ! ■'^ 
screamed the children, impatient at their 
long delay, and anxious to see Alice make 
her first essay to climb the steps, being sure, 
as Dotty expressed it, that " Bride ull have a 
dumble." Why Alice stooped down, and 
kissed them so warmly, as they ran up to^ 
drag her along, they did not understand ; but 
Milly did, for a glance of intelligence had 
already passed between her and Arthur, and 
Mrs. Lennard was quick enough to catch it, 
too, and in her turn looked significantly at 
her husband. 
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^^ The climb, the climb," cried Cecy. 

^^ The dime, the dime," echoed Dotty ; 
and the grown people were glad to prevent 
any awkwardness of feeling, and readily 
chimed in with the children. The staircase 
was not much in the eyes of one who, like 
Alice, had been in mountain scenery, and 
accustomed to bolder and more venturesome 
Attempts, but sufficient to make one new to 
such things hesitate. It consisted of some 
sixty or seventy steps cut in the face of the 
rock, about forty feet high, and almost 
perpendicular. The children were carried 
lup by Mr. Lennard and Arthur, and great 
was their disappointment and surprise, when 
Alice, springing lightly up the steps, stopped 
here and there to look upon the view behind, 
and near the top oflfered to take Dotty in her 
arms. 

^^You are a naughty, deceitful thing," 
Cecy said. " You have been practising it 
all by yourself, you know you have." 

"You shall come some day with me to 
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Switzerland," said Alice, catching her up 
and kissing her again. She could have 
promised anything that morning. 

But the happy walk was over. They had 
now reached the little common, and the path 
that led across it to the terrace of the Home- 
stalls. Here Alice took leave of her friends. 
They walked away to the right in the direc- 
tion of the Rectory; while she sought her 
sister, eager to communicate to her the news 
of her happiness. She could now enter the 
house by the garden, and so avoid the dreary 
hall and still drearier corridor. The "lady's 
room" was now a bright one; but never 
seemed so bright to Alice as on that memo- 
rable morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

When Alice told her sister of her engage- 
ment, Mrs. Hartley neither felt nor expressed 
surprise. She had heard from Alice, as 
related daily for her amusement during the 
last few weeks, how the mornings were spent at 
the Rectory, and what company met together 
there ; and though nothing had been said of 
lier feeling, i^he had nb doubt of Alice's 
partiality for Arthur Newland, and knew 
how unlikely it was that he should be in- 
sensible to her attractions. Besides, there 
are no secrets in country villages, though 
much ingenious conjecture and invention, 
especially about love affairs, and Mrs. Sprat 
was not the only person who had heard 
reports. But though Mrs. Hartley did not 
manifest surprise, she did, to Alice's great 
delight, for the first time express, with real 
warmth and affection, her pleasure at her 
sister's prospects. Her cold reserve seemed 
to have melted away, as she kissed her, and 
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said, ^^ it was the best news that she had 
heard for many a long day ; " and later 
she remarked; more than once, " that she no 
longer regretted that Alice had come home.'^ 
Up to this time it had been one of Alice's 
sorest trials that there had been no sym- 
pathy or interchange of confidence between 
them. The feeling, or at least the expression 
of feeling, had been all one-sided ; and love 
cannot live in an atmosphere so miequally 
balanced. Alice had been minutely ques- 
tioned by her sister about her former life. 
Tier acquirements and tastes, and she had 
loyally and fairly responded, because she 
saw that it gave pleasure. But she had 
received nothing in return. Mrs.: Hartley's 
life and feelings were still buried in the 
secret depths of a mind of which she had 
not been allowed a glimpse. Alice was 
painfully conscious that she knew no more 
of her sister than on the first day of their 
meeting. What was the cause of this ? Was 
it mere reserve or want of affection, or was 
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there something to conceal ? At first Alice* 
had attributed ;this strange reticence to the 
languor of illness ; but that could not be the 
cause of it, since Winifred was now equal to 
exertion, more even, as it seemed, than she- 
had hitherto made, if she would only break 
off the self-indulgent habits she had con« 
tracted. But whatever it was, if ever Alice 
gave the slightest intimation of her anxiety 
to know something of her antecedents, she 
shrunk back immediately into the dark and 
impenetrable recesses of her own mind. 
Yet Mrs. Hartley had not failed to observe 
the pain that her sister felt, and the scru- 
pulous deKcacy with which she had abstained 
from pressing her inquiries. Once or twice 
she had been on the point of breaking this- 
imnatural silence, but her courage had failed, 
or her intention been altered. 

This day her feelings had undergone a 
great change ; she spoke, as they sat together 
in the afternoon, as if her mind were released 
from anxiety. 
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" I do indeed think that your engagement 
Tias every promise of happiness. The only 
drawback is our father." 

^^I fear Arthur's father more than ours," 
replied Alice. ^ ^ What if he should oppose it? " 

"No, you needn't fear that. Our family 
is so good that, in spite of our present 
-circumstances, the old name will have its 
influence with Mr. Newland. Money is 
nothing to him; position is everything." She 
jspoke with a touch of the Wilverden pride. 

" But if Mr. Newland did happen to 
object, there would be difficulties, you know." 

But Mrs. Hartley did not know, for her 
1;houghts were not running in the same 
direction as her sister's. "Don't trouble 
your head with unnecessary fears," she said, 
" but think of your happiness. Arthur 
Newland is not a baby, but is old enough in 
.all reason to arrange matters with his father. 
You are a happy girl." 

" Oh, Winny, you shall be happy too with 
me!" 
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"Alice, you axe a dear, kind girl, and I 
know you mean what you say. I should 
look upon such expressions as mere forms in 
most people, but you have given up so much 
for me* that I know you are in earnest, I 
can't help thinking sometimes how different 
we are. I should only have thought of 
myself if I had been in your place. Yes^ 
and formerly I should have envied you ; but 
I believe that is past." 

" Oh, Winny, you have had things bo 
against you, and aU ^has been so in my 
favour ! I can't accoimt for it ; it seems so» 
unfair." 

"I don't know; but, independent of that^ 
I think there is a great difference between 
us." She said this musingly; but then askedy 
with a little of her old sharpness, " But what 
do you know, Alice, of things which you say 
have been against me?" 

" I wish I knew more, dearest, for I might 
then be of more use to you." 

" But have you heard anything particular 
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said about me by the old Hayfields ? Or at 
the Rectory ? " 

"No; the Hayfields say little now except 
in answer to my own questions, and you 
know I do not talk of our concerns beyond 
ourselves. The old man was very commimi- 
cative the first morning I saw him ; and I 
believe, if he had had time, would have told 
me everything he knew. But I rather suspect 
Mrs. Hayfield has put him on his guard ; at 
least, I can't account for the alteration in 
him any other way. At the Rectory, I have 
never heard anything that concerns our 
family even alluded to, except once by Mrs. 
Clapperton, and then — ^" 

" What then ? " 

" Why, you know, Milly cut her short, 
and led her on to talk in that silly way about 
her son, as I told you afterwards." 

" It was generous of Miss Newland. That 
odious woman would have told you all she 
knows, and a great deal more, and made the 
dose as bitter as she could in administering 
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it. It is best as it is — ^best that you should 
hear everything from me, for hear it at some 
time or other you must." 

Then she paused, and Alice sat in silent 
curiosity. What was she to hear ? Was it 
all her sister's life, or some particular circmn- 
stance of it ? 

" Yes, altogether," resumed Mrs. Hartley. 
" I had rather tell you myself, when I can 
hear and see what you really think, than be 
always fancying that you have heard it from 
others, and never know your feelings." 

'^ I shall always love you the same, Winny ; 
my feelings won't change." 

" I don't know. I think when people hear 
the details of some particular act of — ^what 
shall I call it ? — ^folly : well, perhaps the world 
would use a stronger word ; they judge more 
severely of the poor wretch than they do of 
people who habitually conmnt all manner of 
really bad actions, which they only hear 
spoken of in a general way. I sometimes 
think that these daring oflfenders come off 
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Uetter than those who have incurred reproach 
through a single misfortune — I mean in the 
opinion of society. Look, for instance, at 
Sir Charles Swindleton — ah ! no dear, you 
•don't know him, but I do. However, I had 
best begin. You know, when you were bom, 
and our mother died, I was scarcely six years 
old. I have often tried to make out how 
much I really remember of that time — I 
mean by my own unaided memory; and 
how much I only fancy I remember, but 
have actually since heard from others. I 
oertainly remember distinctly how beautiful 
our mother looked as she lay ill upon this 
very sofa, in this very room ; and when she 
died, and Aunt Lewson went away with you, 
I fancied that I was purposely left behind to 
live with wicked people, for child as I was I 
had heard enough to know that the life my 
father and his companions led was bad. It 
seemed the more strange to me, because our 
aunt had always been kind to me. But all 
my other recollections are hazy and confused, 
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except of my brother Reginald. He was 
only twelve years old ; but, as I remember 
him, he must have looked older, and I have 
often been told he did. I ought to have told 
you about him before, for I know how anxioua 
you were to learn something of him when you 
first came here ; but I own I was put out at 
what seemed to be Aunt Lewson's heartless* 
ness in never having mentioned him to you. ' 
I may as well tell you here that I put up the 
stone to his memory that you remarked in 
the churchyard, and it is John Hayfield who 
keeps the little plot of ground in order. Of 
him I shall have to tell you much presently- 
He was my informant of all I know of our 
brother's fate. He told me, though I believe 
there is great doubt about this, that Reginald 
saw his mother struck; but whatever happened, 
he never forgave the injury, and after the fune- 
ral he reproached his father with it, and was 
threatened, in consequence, with chastisement.. 
Perhaps to escape this, or from other feelings,, 
he ran away from home and never returned."' 
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" What became of him immediately after-^ 
wards?" asked Alice. 

" There is no doubt he died." 

" Why should he have died ?" again asked. 
Alice, eagerly. 

" I dare say I should myself have cherished, 
a hope ; but everything' made against it, as I 
learnt when I grew older. He loved me and. 
Aimt Lewson very much — ^indeed, he lived 
always with us in this apartment, entirely 
away from his father. If he had lived, ho 
would certainly have written to us at son^e 
time. Besides, he had a boy's attachment 
to John Hayfield, who was of his own age, 
and they had agreed never to do anything 
unknown to each other. Moreover, before 
he started he saw John, and told him that 
he would never return to live with his father,, 
but promised John that he would write to 
him. This he never did more than once, 
and that from London. In that letter he 
said that he had been disappointed, as he 
had felt sure that he should find somebody 
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to help him there; that he had spent the 
little money he had possessed, and was suf- 
fering from hunger, and did not know what 
ivonld happen to him; but he would die 
sooner than return. Then he reminded John 
of his pledge of secrecy, and asked him to 
keep it honourably, or he might be found out. 
From that moment he has not been heard of.'^ 

"But," asked Alice, with a shudder, "didn't 
our father make any inquiries after him ?" 

"Not at first; but I don't think that he 
neglected to do so from any bad intention. 
His idea was that a few days' hardship would 
bring him to his senses, and force him to 
xetum. (The message sent to John was not 
made known till long afterwards.) So a 
week or two was lost, and then a great 
deal of trouble was taken to discover him; 
but all in vain. I don't think that our father 
ivas without feeling about the loss ; indeed, 
Jie never liked the subject, and so it was 
never mentioned." 

There was a pause, and both the sisters 
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Avere occupied with their own thoughts on 
their brother's fate. After a minute or two^ 
Mrs. Hartley went on, — 

^^I had never loved my father; but, God 
forgive me, I believe I began to dread and 
hate him after this. I had been so fond and 
proud of my brother. I remember to this day 
the wild rambles that he used to take me about 
the woods, and the very flowers we gathered. 
I was angry also because, whenever I inquired 
after him, they put me off with false stories, 
which I afterwards found out. Another 
circumstance made a deep impression on me : 
I was not allowed to see my mother after her 
death. That hurt me very much. I was. 
haunted with a kind of feeling that they had 
done something very dreadful with her. The 
only definite idea conveyed to my mind was 
from an unguarded expression of a house- 
maid, who remarked, in my hearing, ^ They 
are screwing her down in her coJBSn.' Well, 
Alice, I see I hurt you by talking of these 
things ; but I must, because I know that they 
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influenced me through that period of my life, 
and you won't understand me without them. 
I have often thought since how unwise it is 
to make mysteries with children. They are 
sure to hear something, and it is best to let 
those, at least, who are intelligent enough to 
get fancies into their heads, see everything 
in its real light. I have since learnt how 
beautiful faces generally look after death; and 
the sweet, calm expression on them makes 
us feel satisfied that pain and sorrow, at least, 
are over then, and the weary are at rest. 
Another thing, which I have already alluded 
to, I could never get over — ^I mean my being 
left behind when Aunt Lewson took you 
away. I never could understand to this 
hour why it was so, unless for some reason 
my father forbade it. Later he gave me to 
understand that I was too old, and that Aimt 
Lewson wished to bring you up apart from 
all Wilverden influences ; but this seems 
absurd when I consider the age I then was, 
:and how carefully I had been brought up 
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by my mother. It is more likely that my 
father, who disliked Mrs. Lewson, would not 
allow it. But I always felt his conduct in 
this as an injustice, and it made me self- 
wined and selfish ; for I got an idea that no- 
body cared for me, and so I would look to my 
own interest alone. This feeling was strength- 
ened by the arrangement which my father 
soon after made for me, and which I con- 
sidered — and, so far as a mere child could, 
resented — as a degradation. Finding that I 
was in tKe way in his own house, he put me 
under the charge of the Hayfields. I believe 
it was good for me in some respects, for 
Mrs. Hayfield was an excellent, conscientious 
woman, and I was far better taken care of 
than I should have been at home. Besides 
that, I was removed fi:om witnessing what 
was wrong. But still, every year — and I 
remained there seven — I felt more and more 
that I was neglected and wronged. I had 
no education beyond sewing, reading, and 
writing; I had no companions of my own 
age and sex, for the Hayfields had only one 
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child, John, my brother's Mend, of whom^ 
as I mentioned before, I shall have much to- 
say presently. It used to be my great 
delight to talk with him about my brother ; 
and, when I was old enough, he disclosed 
the fact that he had received that ominous- 
letter from him. In this way, I came to look 
upon John Hayfield himself as a brother, 
and, placed as I was, I do not see how it 
could have been otherwise. During this 
time I scarcely ever saw my father. Occa-^ 
sionally he called at the gardener's lodge, 
and then it was with some one who had 
asked after me, not for his own sake. He 
used, on those bccasions, only to say some 
commonplace word in praise of my good 
looks, and promised that, when I was old 
enough, I should come and keep house for 
him. So time passed tiU I was fourteen 
years old. Then came a very great change — 
made, as I have reason to think, from a 
remark dropped by Mrs. Hayfield, by Aunt 
Lewson's liberality. I was sent to a school 
conducted by a Mrs. Armstrong. I suspect 
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now, but I have nothing but suspicion for 
my notion, that the money had been oflfered 
before, if not actually paid, to my father for 
this purpose. The first thing that struck 
me at this school was the extraordinary 
diflference between me and the other girls. 
They could not understand my ways nor I 
theirs. I was utterly ignorant of many little 
common things that the youngest of them 
kuew perfectly, and many things I knew they 
had never heard of. For the most part, they 
seemed to avoid me as unworthy to associate 
with them, and I was too proud to try to 
overcome their prejudice against me. I 
worked hard, however, and with some suc- 
cess, to make up for my deficiencies, and I 
was most kindly encpuraged by Mrs. Arm- 
strong. There was also one girl there who 
became my friend — ^first, I believe, in conse- 
quence of something that Mrs. Armstrong 
had said to her in my favour, but chiefly 
from her own generous feeling as soon as 
she found out that I was literally friendless." 

VOL. I. u 
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" What was her name ?" asked Alice. 

" Clara Brightwell. After a little while 
I shared her room, by her own proposal to 
Mrs. Armstrong. She was very beautiful, but 
very delicate. She was not severe, and entered 
into all the amusements of the girls, but yet 
in some way she lived a life above us all. 
She had read and thought much, and always 
seemed to have such clearly-formed views of 
things, especially of religion. She said, in 
her modest way, that it came from her having 
been thrown so much with her father, and 
lived with persons older than herself. I had 
no distinct opinions of religion myself, and she 
was at that time a great help to me. I know 
little enough now, but whatever I do came 
from her." 

"How I should like to know her!" ex- 
claimed Alice. 

" She died !" said Mrs. Hartley, with much 
feeling. " She died, and I was with her to 
the last ; she wished me to be. It was not 
because I was more useftJ to her than others, 
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Tjut she wished to do me good. She did not 
suflFer much, and was quite cheerful, though 
she kuew she was dying. She talked of 
going home, as if it had been for the holidays, 
only more quietly and seriously. The only 
thing she seemed troubled about was myself. 
She asked me frequently never to forget her, 
and I never have ; but mostly I see her in 
my dreams, and then always with an upbraid- 
ing look. Yes, she died!" repeated Mrs. 
Hartley, as if going over again what she had 
been saying; *^ everything does die or go 
wrong that I have anything to do with." 

" You are tired, Winny," said her sister; 
^* you had best tell me the rest in the evening." 

" No, I had rather finish now. I can make 
the rest shorter. I needn't say so much 
about what I feel and think, and I don't 
want to dwell on the details of what hap- 
pened afterwards ; it all seems so miserable." 

She began again, but found the effort too 
much for her, and so agreed to wait, as Alice 
proposed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

In resuming her story, Mrs. Hartley said, "T 
ought to have mentioned that while I was at 
school I never went home for holidays, nor 
had any communication whatever with my 
father. It was not till I had been there two 
years that Mrs. Armstrong informed me, with 
evident annoyance, that she had received a 
letter from him to desire my immediate 
return. I heard of the proposed change with 
dread ; and so ignorant was I of my father's- 
intention that, till I reached Sunamerdown, 
I did not know whether I was to live with 
him or go back to the Hayfields. The house 
of the latter, as it eventually proved, would 
have been the more desirable residence for 
me. When I reached home, my father 
welcomed me cordially, and particularly 
expressed his satisfaction at my personal 
appearance. To my surprise, I found that he 
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tad company staying with him ; and, soon 
after my arrival, he told me I was to take the 
head of his table. I believe now that, had it 
not been for my appearance and manners, 
he would not have wished it, and that he 
had not so arranged till he saw me. 'It was 
on one of those occasions when he had, in 
some way, obtained the command of money, 
^nd, as usual, he was prodigal whHe it lasted- 
Young as I was, I soon saw that the visitors 
were of a very questionable character. They 
made much of me, but I felt an instinctive 
repugnance to them, and I ought in justice 
to say that my father usually contrived that 
I should withdraw early in the evenings; 
still I saw and heard much that I ought to 
have been spared. There was much gambling: 
that was the inducement which brought the 
parties together, and frequently coarse 
practical jokes were played on each other. 
On my return home, I had, of course, 
called upon the Hayfields, and it was not 

■ 

till then that I realized the great difference 
that two years had made in me. I had 
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formerly treated John Hayfield as an elder 
brother, and my first impulse was to shake 
hands with him in our former intimate way ; 
but an instinctive feeling restrained me, and 
no doubt he felt something of the same kind, 
for while I was sitting he remained standing, 
and treated me with marked respect. He 
was in service then, as since, with the 
Newlands, but lived with his parents; and bo 
we still sometimes met. I am not going to 
analyze my feelings towards him : I am sure 
they were not those of love, but rather of a 
very warm esteem, and a consciousness that 
if I were in trouble I should look to him a& 
a friend. He was very superior in education 
and maimers to his station, and beyond all 
comparison, in character and worth, to the 
people I was accustomed to meet. So muck 
I must say to account for my conduct in 
what follows. When I was eighteen years- 
old, our house was again filled with company, 
chiefly the same persons as on the former 
occasion; but there was one among them 
who visited us then for the first time, Philip 
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Hartley. He was made much of by my 
father and his guests ; and no wonder, for 
he was spoken of as a man of large expecta- 
tions. I soon perceived that I was the 
object of his admiration, and that my father 
encouraged his attentions to me. It annoyed 
me very -much. I had not even a feeling of 
respect for him ; and I knew that a marriage 
with him would involve me in a continuance 
of the life which I was then obliged to 
witness. I longed for something better. 
My mind was still strongly influenced by 
my recollections of my school days, and 
especially of my friend ; and in my terror of 
being married to one who I knew was a 
gambler and rou^, I began to compare the 
honest, happy, simple life I had known at 
the Hayfields. I cannot dwell on this part 
of my life. I was foolish. It is enough to 
say that, when my father pressed me to 
marry Philip Hartley, and, on my refusal, 
insisted, I formed the determination — it 
certainly was not from any passion of love, 
but simply to avoid the doom awaiting me — 
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to marry John Hayfield. Yes, Alice, you 
may look at me with pain and surprise, but 
I still say deKberately — now when all my 
life is marred and lost — ^I do not think that, 
situated as I was, I was wrong. I know 
very well the selfishness, often the criminal 
selfishness, that prompts unequal marriages, 
the misery they almost always cause to 
families, and the shame attached to them by 
society, generally with justice. But I was 
diflferently placed from other persons. I was 
only acting in self-preservation to escape a 
worse fate, and I had no relatives whose 
feelings I could hurt or whose interests I 
cared for. However, it is of no use to enter 
into this. I will merely tell you what 
happened. After a desperate struggle with 
my reluctance to make my intentions known 
to John — ^for I knew that any advances must 
be made by me — I contrived to meet him 
privately. I told him how I was situated, 
and, appealing to him for protection, said I 
would make him a loving and faithftJ wife. 
I don't know why, but it had never entered 
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into my head that he would refuse my 
proposal. I probably presumed on my 
station, and so expected the compliance I 
desired. But John had more knowledge 
^and discretion than I, and as soon as I had 
spoken I learnt my mistake. He met me in 
A manly, straightforward way, speaking as if 
I had conferred an honour on him ; but said 
i;hat he had never regarded me except with 
respect, and, if he might be bold enough to 
.say it, with brotherly affection. He knew 
that such a marriage would involve us both 
in discomfort, if not misery ; and with a 
promise that no one beyond himself, not 
even his own mother, should ever know 
what had passed between us, he advised me 
.strongly to stand firm against my father's 
unjust demand. It seems strange to me 
now that I needed such advice ; but I was 
^o young and inexperienced, that it had 
seemed to me before as if I could not resist 
my father, and I went home comforted and 
determined to do so now. But an unexpected 
shame and horror awaited me, brought on me, 
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too, by my own inconsiderate action. I had 
been watched, and laid myself open to the 
insult of one of the vilest wretches that ever 
crawled on this earth. Wishing to be alone, 
I walked on the following day through the 
woods towards the common, when I met 
Jerry Sprat, then my father's gamekeeper. 
I was struck at once with the impleasant 
familiarity with which he addressed me ; but 
judge of my feelings when he told me that 
he had seen the love meeting, as he called 
it, of the day before, and added, impudently, 
that there were others besides John Hayfield 
who could prize a lady's favours. I hardly 
know what I said to him, but I spumed him 
as I would a dog ; and when he threatened 
me with the exposure of my secret, I walked 
away from him with contempt. That very 
evening, my father sent for me, and informed 
me that he had been made aware of my 
clandestine meetings, as he said, with John 
Hayfield. I told him distinctly what I had 
said and done, with my reason for it. He 
smiled incredulously, and asked if I could 
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really expect the world to beKeve such an 
absurd story. He then talked of the family 
honour being compromised, and assured mo 
that he had taken care that not a word should 
be uttered provided only I consented to the^ 
marriage he had proposed. Otherwise, he 
gave me to imderstand that my character 
would be ruined. In spite of all my 
entreaties, he was unrelenting. I was. 
Mghtened, and trembled at the opinion of 
the world, as it is called, which, situated as> 
I was, I might have despised. Besides, 
I might have known, had I only been 
capable of reflection then, that my obedience 
would not have the effect of stopping the 
mouth of the vile informer longer than he 
was paid for his silence. Nor did it, as I toa 
well know. However, I was terrified then, 
and yielded. My father now tried to recon-^ 
cile me to what he called my good fortune ; 
spoke much of Mr. Hartley's wealth, inti-^ 
mating that he had managed well for my 
future welfare, though I found out after^ 
wards that he had received a large consider- 
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ation himself, and had not even provided 
that a proper settlement should be made for 
me. I cared, however, for nothing then. I 
felt simply that I was throwing away my 
life, and everything was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me. The particulars of my married 
life — ^nearly eight years of it — ^I need only 
mention briefly ; the recollection of them is 
not pleasanter than the reality, and would 
do you no good to hear. But I must do my 
husband the justice to say, that he was not 
only passionately fond of me, but always 
ireated me well. When he had the command 
of means, he was liberal, or rather lavish. 
His relations were manufacturers. I never 
saw them, and he told me jfrankly that they 
would not suit us, nor we them. They were 
very rich, and he had been admitted a 
partner of their firm ; but, from his idleness 
and extravagance, was pensioned off soon 
after our marriage, with an allowance of 
£1,000 a year. But no influence of mine 
could wean him from the habits he had 
formed, and we were frequently in difficulties. 
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Our life was chiefly passed in London, Paris, 
or at watering-places at home or abroad. 
There we constantly met the same disrepu- 
table class of persons that visited my father. 
With them I was always impopular, for I 
never contracted their tastes, and, havings 
nothing in common, seemed colder and more 
reserved than I intended. My husband, 
knowing well what they were, loved me the 
more for this, and always protected me from 
annoyances to which I might have been 
exposed. On one occasion, he inflicted a 
well-merited chastisement on, a villain who 
dared to insult me, presuming on the doubt 
thrown on my character by the scandal 
which had already resulted from the affair 
at Summerdown. This was soon after our 
marriage, and these were the circumstances: — 
We were abroad, in a very depressed state, 
and my husband was largely indebted to the 
man, who came to me offering to free him 
from his liability, and otherwise befriend us, 
on dishonourable terms. I indignantly in- 
formed my husband of the fact. Instead of 
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waiting for his allowance, according to hia 
habit, he asked and obtained a sufficient 
advance from his relations to meet his debt. 
He then demanded satisfaction, and the man 
proved a craven, who could commit one class 
of sin without scruple, but pleaded conscience 
to escape the consequences of it. My husband 
chastised him in public. That man was Sir 
•Charles Swindleton, and — he is still my 
father's friend. Yes. My father finds it 
convenient to make use of his house when- 
ever he visits London ! I always felt kindly 
towards my husband after that, — ^his conduct, 
no doubt, saved me from any subsequent 
insult, — ^but I could never love him. I hope I 
ivas able to repay him in his long illness last 
year. When he felt the hand of death was 
upon him, he became an altered man, and 
looked back with great wretchedness on his 
life, for, it appeared, he had been brought up 
by pious, perhaps morosely pious, parents; 
and I suppose that the lessons which I had 
learnt from Clara Brightwell enabled me to 
be of great service to him, for I read to him 
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just as I used to read to her. It makes me 
weep now to remember his distress about 
himself, and his gratitude to me. I was 
very glad to give him comfort, but there my 
own feeKng ended — it did me no good. I 
read and talked and prayed mechanically. 
There was no response in my own heart. 
No, it is all cold, all cold!" She became 
excited, and cried hysterically, speaking at 
intervals. " Yes, my father killed me. That 
life, the life that he made me lead, has been 

* 

my death ; it has been my death ! '^ Then she 
added, with vehemence, and as if angry 
at having to vindicate herself, ^^ But what- 
ever has been cruelly whispered or beKeved, 
I never sinned — '' 

" No," said Alice, coaxingly and fondly, 
*' I am sure you never did." 

" Hear what I have to say; I never sinned 
in the way they suppose." AKce was now 
seriously frightened by the excitement and 
indignation of her manner. '' But — I have 
felt it worse since my husband died, and I 
came back, I scarcely know why, but I had 
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nowhere else to go— I never can forgive the 
injuries I have been made to suffer. There 
is my father's harsh treatment that lost me 
my brother; his heartless neglect of my 
childhood ; his wicked, selfish cruelty in my 
marriage. No, I can never forget or forgive 
these things. You may blame me, pity me, 
or despise me, Alice. Yes, you are better 
than I am ; but you have never known what 
I have had to go through. Well, I have 
finished. I was determined to tell you 
everything, and now you know it and — 
me." She ended, almost defiantly, as if 
hardeniBg herself against the effect her story 
might have on her sister's mind, and then 
sank back exhausted. 

Alice made no remark in reply to this 
challenge, but fell upon her sister's neck and 
wept. It was better that she could not speak. 
No words could have told Mrs. Hartley so 
effectually how much she was loved. 
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